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A Surging Tide in China 


EDWARD H. HUME 
President Yale-in-China 


JN SPITE of all the dissension and confusion in China, every penetrating observer 
reports that there is in progress a real revolution that involves the people of 
every class in China. The political overthrow of 1911 was a superficial change, 

oa the present movement is nation-wide and reaches deep down into life of the 

people. 

At a time like this, America and the other Western nations have got to realize 
that the new spirit is not afraid of the foreigner any longer. ‘“What Turkey has 
done, China can do!” is a common watchword. The Western powers will have to 
adjust themselves to the new processes of national evolution. While the people’s 
revolution is still fighting for its life, those who watch it working speak of it as a 
sort of religious faith and passion that possesses all its followers. 

To all American citizens who love peace and who desire good will among the 
nations, the opportunity now presents itself to endorse the forward steps already 
taken by President Coolidge. 

But we must go further. The first great essential is for all Americans to 
recognize the fact of a surging tide of national consciousness, that will not ask the 
West for favors any longer. The revolution is permeating every aspect of the 
nation’s life, from top to bottom. It may be retarded; it cannot be reversed. It 
is ours to find the way of good will. A direct message to the Chinese people, com- 
municated through Dr. Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister in Washington, offering 
to set aside the old agreements and to meet with China’s accredited delegates, as 
soon as they are designated, for the drawing-up of new treaties—such a decision 
would be flashed out to China in an instant as evidence of our sincerity and our 
determination to act. It would tend to strengthen the hands of the moderates 
more than any other thing we could do. It would snatch the slogans against foreign 
aggression out of the mouths of the extremists. It would restore the relations 
of the two great nations facing each other across the Pacific, to a level of real friend- 
ship and genuine reciprocity. Can we work for less than this? 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Shamefaced and Dumb 


HEN HE WAS in China, Dr. Charles E. Jef- 

ferson learned a lesson. It may be read as an 
introduction to the article by Dr. Hume in this 
issue. “One of the saddest things said to me while 
I was in China” writes Dr. Jefferson, “was said by 
the President of Amoy University, one of the 
noblest men it has ever been my privilege to meet. 
We were sitting on the deck of a vessel on our way 
to Hongkong, and we were discussing the present 
and the future of China. He said ‘China must arm. 
No Oriental nation can have the respect of the 
Christian nations of the West unless it is armed. 
No Oriental nation can expect justice at the hands 
of any Christian nation unless it is armed. There 
is nothing, then, for us to do but to arm. We must 
go contrary to the traditions of our people and to 
the principles of the greatest of our sages in order 
to secure justice at the hands of the nations of the 
West.’ And I sat there in his presence shamefaced 
and dumb.” 

Prophet at Peace 


PROPHET WENT to that far country where he 
will have everlasting peace. Dr. Percy Stick- 

ney Grant died last week, and the tributes which 
were written and spoken by those who understood 
him have a savor of blessing which it is good to keep 
close to the heart. Here was a man of religion who 
early entered into the life of the unfavored and 
disinherited, true soul of their soul. The poignancy 
of the ignorance, the injustice, the suffering, and 
the want in the world entered into his ministry 
when he first served in an Episcopal parish in a 
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Massachusetts city, and saw life close to reality. 


Though his natural choice of association would be — 


with culture, and his themes erudite thought,—he 
was a person of brilliant and richly informed 
mind,—he preferred to brood like Amos of old upon 
the people’s necessities. That was indeed his 
calling. 

When Dr. Grant went a generation ago to a rich 
and deeply traditioned church in New York, that 
institution was reformed by his spirit. He was 
always in the mastery, though it meant, of course, 
an unremitting wrestling with the forces, no doubt 


as conscientious as he was, which work in the. 


direction of restraint and convention. It is ex- 
ceeding difficult to educate human beings to under- 
stand that there is “a world elsewhere” than their 
little preserve, a world in which myriads struggle 
without hope, and doubt all good with the pangs 
of despair. Dr. Grant knew the realistic story of 
human anxiety. He knew how people grope for 
the light. The forum of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion became famous. It was a symbol of the social 


discontent and at the same time of the striving for 


saving truth which is in every normal mind. 
It was natural that one who lived and labored 
so differently from the average churchman would 


_ arouse opposition. As he was brave and persistent, 


the disparity grew. But he saw that the world 
was with him. That was strength to his heart. 
There must have been great joy in the battle 
through all those thirty years. At the end, friends 
spoke fervently the farewell befitting one who was 
valiant for truth, a great servant of people without 
stint. His passing reminds us that the honor and 
the glory belong to the men who see a great light 
and follow it to the end. We all pay tribute to 
spiritual heroism. 


Goods and Men 


Aw THREE of the great religious bodies in this 
country, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
through their representatives, united in a study of 
the protracted enginemen’s strike on the Western 
Maryland Railroad. Their report has evoked heart- 
ening comment throughout the Nation. We cannot 
here discuss in detail all the questions at issue. 
That is being done by the daily press and the gen- 
eral periodicals in a thoroughgoing manner. Ours 
to report there is no such criticism about the church 
meddling in an economic and industrial problem as 
there was in the famous interchurch report on the 
steel industry. We have learned, with some cost, 
that the larger issue, wherever human beings are 
involved, is moral ard spiritual, that is, human. 
The American mind at last gets a conviction of 
the truth. 

These churchmen, acting for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, all three for the first time in our history 
working together on a very real and distressing 
problem, were invited to do so by the communi- 
ties along the railroad which felt the moral and 
monetary effects of the strike. 


Their findings : 


a 


fa 
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included decisive opinions on the strictly ma- 
terial phases of the situation, and where economics 
directly affected human welfare they spoke with 
great directness. For example, what shall de- 
termine the rate of wages? The churchmen laid 
down a principle when they said: “We feel obliged 
to point out that the question of the financial pros- 
perity or even the solvency of a railroad cannot be 
a permanently determining factor with reference to 
the payment of standard wages. These factors do 
not determine the prices paid for property and 
equipment.” As ministers of religion, they were 
bound to keep the cost of goods not higher than 
the needs of men. Are they not right? 


Declining Our Invitation 


OREIGN MINISTER BRIAND, speaking for 
France, administers reproof and refusal to the 
United States. In reply to the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Coolidge that definite agreement be made 


-among the five great naval powers looking to 


further reduction in armament, M. Briand says 
that his country looks not to us, but to the League 
of Nations for advice. 
ment committee already on this problem. Our 
country has to face the fact that prestige in inter- 
national relations resides in Geneva. There is a 
pronounced change as compared with the situation 


- five years ago, when the limitation conference of 


nations met in Washington on our invitation. 
There is no concealment of the feeling that we 
have gone far in presuming to lead in a first-rate 
world problem while we yet stand aloof from asso- 
ciation with the other powers in what seems to 
them isolated self-righteousness. We cannot longer 
expect any such good will as we once enjoyed. 

It is true, France has her own inner reasons 
for desiring the armament question adjusted in 
some respects at variance with the present wishes 
of the other powers; but that is not the chief point 
at issue. France chooses for her friends her 
coworkers in the League. She prefers to take their 
united judgment rather than give us the comfort- 
able assurance that we alone may work through the 
League without being in the League. This is a 
real admonishment to America. Do other nations 
share it against us? Every conceivable effort has 
been made to enlist our membership, and we have 
refused them all. Now we are refused. Can we 
say Europe (for which France speaks in fact) has 


‘been impatient or unreasonable? 


All of our unhappy separation from the councils 
of the world is due to administrative causes which 
many of us believe are not representative of the 
Nation. One of the stanchest of conservatives, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, has voiced a sentiment 
that is acceptable to many Americans. ‘Unhap- 
pily,” he says, “the policies as to international af- 
fairs—or perhaps the lack of policies—that have 
been pursued by our Government since the Armis- 
tice, have made this Nation of ours a dangerous 
derelict adrift on the high seas of international 


The League has a disarma- 
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intercourse, and lying straight across the path of 
every ship that sails laden with the precious cargo 
of international peace and concord.” 


Looking Toward Union 


HO WILL NOT REJOICE to see the “closest 

practicable fellowship,” as the report says, 
between the Congregationalists and the Universal- 
ists? Their commissions have been working for a 
year and a half on a basis of agreement, looking 
ultimately to real union, and we publish elsewhere 
to-day the substance of their findings. These 
churches, through their leaders say,— 


What appeals to us is the challenge of a great adventure to 
prove that a common purpose to share the faith of Christ is a 
power strong enough to break the fetters of custom and timidity 
and sectarian jealousy that hitherto have put asunder Christian 
brethren who at heart are one, and who can better serve the 
Kingdom of God together than apart. 

The Protestant Churches of America are learning to work 
together. By so doing they honor their heritage and fulfil 
their mission. The Congregational and Universalist Churches 
are branches of the same parent stock. They grew out of the 
same soil and are bearing the same kind of fruit. The historic 
reasons for their separation have practically disappeared, and 
new and stronger reasons for union have arisen. In statement 
of faith, in form of worship, in organization for work, and in 
standards of life, these two branches of Protestantism differ 
now in no essential respects. 

We pray that when the official bodies of our near 
church kinsmen meet to take final action, it may be 
as their spokesmen have hoped and planned. Es- 
pecially are we interested to see with what mind 
and spirit they will meet the declaration of the 
commissions,—“‘The vital basis of Christian unity 
is the common acceptance of Christianity as pri- 
marily a way of life. Agreement on a theological 
creed is not essential. A primary loyalty to the 
Master once affirmed, unity need not be broken by 
differences of theological opinion. Differences even 
may enrich the content of faith and experience.” 

The Congregationalist says editorially: ‘The 
Universalists share with us a free congregational 
life.. Their polity is the same. Their churches, 
like ours, do not depend for their local action upon 
any higher authority. They are completely free, 
as we are ourselves, to follow, without any consid- 
eration of external authority or of denominational 
control over property, the free guidance of the 
Spirit of Christ.” The Christian Leader’s charac- 
teristic position is thus given; “Too long we have 
been at the impossible task of whittling down this 
man’s creed and that man’s creed to find an irre- 
ducible minimum which each might accept. The 
Commissions turn their backs on all that sort of 
thing. Move on, they say in substance, into a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. The thing the world needs is 
deep and abiding faith. Use the creeds you need 
to help you get the faith, but regard faith as the 
essential. Recognize as brothers and allies those 
who have the same deep faiths of the heart. Above 
all, get at the common task. Along this path we 
firmly believe the Congregational and Universalist 
Churches will choose to move. And along this path 
many another great communion we also believe will 


- elect to march in the years to come. It is so simple, 


but so profound, and withal so Christlike.” 


Germany Has Her Anti-Evolution, Too 


A struggle for power that tries the soul of the Republic 


BE ARE INFORMED by Buropean 
papers, which rather like to laugh at 
America, that “anti-evolution laws are to 
be introduced this year in the legislatures 
of California, Florida, Kansas, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Washington. 
The Fundamentalist campaign aims to put 
every teacher of evolution out of the tax- 
supported schools and: colleges.” i 
I do not know whether thaf is true or 
not, but I am sure that the evil spirit 
which impels millions of Americans to 
wage wars on science has also seized upon 
many other nations, only in most places 
this spirit is not specifically ‘‘anti-monkey.” 
It is a fear of the future, a horror at 
change. Just now Germany is suffering 
from that kind of terror-complex. 


GERMANY IS PASSING THROUGH a 
yery acute political crisis. This is, of 
course, not Germany’s first crisis, but it 
is a little different from the others. It is 
almost exclusively an internal complica- 
tion. Before, she has had trouble with 
England and France, with Czechia and 
Poland and the Council of Ambassadors. 
She was ordered about by every Great 
Power, insulted by every little power. 

But now that is all changed. Italy is 
making an alliance with Germany. Russia 
and Germany long ago became fast friends. 
English papers are courting Germany’s 
good will, France has become civil to her, 
and Czechia has received Germans into 
her cabinet. 

At the moment when all the powers are 
giving Germany pleasant smiles, she is 
passing through the worst crisis in her 
recent history. And why? Because the 
Germans are afraid of evolution. They 
are trying to establish by a fiat that they 
have been created in the image of God. 
They are bound not to look ahead. 

To express the matter in more specific 
terms, Germany is afraid of-the people, 
of democracy, of the new republic. The 
Germans are staid, stolid, and solid people. 
They have many wonderful traits. They 
are capable, they are rather honest, or at 
least obedient, they work hard, they 
assume responsibilities, they carry out 
orders. These qualities tend to make 
folks settled and secure. Such people 
like to receive instructions, they like to 
have everything all arranged and mapped 
out. They want to know to whom they 
are responsible and who is responsible 
to them. 

For such people, is anything better than 
a monarchy? It is so certain, tangible, 
impingent. All your ways are laid out, 
your limits and your ideals are plainly 
marked, you have your place and you can 
just work and trust and believe with all 
your might. The past is sure, and the 
future bears no surprises. The neighbor 
to your right is tagged, the one to your 
left is labeled, and the men before you and 
behind you have been placed just there 
by God, the Kaiser, and Fate. 
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If you have enough to eat and wear, if 
you have books to read and deep things to 
philosophize about, if you have grand 
music and a tremendous swinging industry, 
that system isn’t so bad—for some people. 
Why not live and sing and philosophize 
and manufacture and beat back your 
enemies and prepare for heaven, and let 
the Kaiser, Marshal, and Chancellor take 
care of the Communists and the Atheists? 

I don’t believe I am exaggerating when 


IN THE NEWS 


j 


Keystone Photograph 


ANOTHER MINISTHR’S SON 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, twenty-eight, who 
has been chosen acting dean of ‘Yale Law School, 
after having been secretary of that University, 
in both offices the youngest incumbent on rec- 
ord, was born in the parsonage, his father being 
the distinguished William James Hutchins, Con- 
gregational clergyman, and now president of the 
famous Berea College in Kentucky 


I say that most people prefer a staid, 
settled sort of life like that to a ventur- 
ous, dangerous, uncertain existence which 
may lead you into a new topsy-turvy order 
where your bonds become worthless, your 
dogmas silly, and your badges grotesque. 
Possibilities of that sort are horrible, so it 
is imperative that laws be passed against 
evolution and measures taken against 
democracy. 

Now Germany is trying to annul or dis- 
infect her democracy. Germany is a re- 
public. Her former president was a saddle- 
maker. Ordinary men and women ran her 
Parliament. Her ministers were Social- 
ists. Hundreds of counts, princes, gen- 
erals, and other great people suddenly 
became just folks like Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwartz. The people of importance are 


making a supreme effort to remedy that 
state of affairs, to recreate the old order 
where somebody was somebody. They are 
trying to bring back old slogans, flags, 
greetings, aspirations,—old superstitions 
and evils. They enjoy the Devil just as 
much as the Fundamentalists do. But 
some of the people want to preserve the 
Republic and go ahead to better days. 


A fierce struggle is raging. Just now. 


it is centered about the German army, or 
“Reichswehr.” The people who want a bit 
of evolution and are struggling to main- 
tain a world of flux and change and ad- 
vance are afraid of this Reichswehr. They 
say that it is terribly fundamentalistic 
Reichswehr, utterly anti-evolutionary. It 
defends the monarchistic Bible from cover 
to cover. 

The president of Germany 
Marshal Hindenburg, a pious Christian, a 
wonderful soldier, and an honest states- 


is Field 


man, a simple, sincere, earnest man. But © 


he’s afraid of the Republic. In the Par- 
liament of Germany there are many par- 
ties. To the left are the Communists and 
Socialists. Then there is a large and 
strong center party, made up largely of 
Catholics. After them come the Monar- 
chistic groups of all degrees of yvehemence. 
They are rich, powerful, and extremely 
determined. They are friends of Hinden- 
burg. They represent past glory and 
future badges and medals. They are solid, 
stable, and cultured. They are a secure 
foundation to build on. Hindenburg in- 
clines toward them. He can count on his 


‘army and old army comrades; but who 


can count on a poor, inexperienced sausage- 
maker or brick-layer? 


SO THE PRESENT President of Ger- 
many wants a right-wing government and 
is determined above all to retain his old 
minister of the Reichswehr, Dr. Otto Ges- 
sler. The Socialists claim that Gessler is 
a traitor and demand that he be dismissed. 
They say he has built up a great secret 
army which is designed not to fight against 


foreign foes, but against the Republic. 


Strangest of all, the supermonarchists 
of Germany are working in the closest co- 
operation with the Communists of Russia. 
The German imperialists and the Bolshe- 
vik dictators are allies. 
strange. Both are afraid of evolution; both 
try to create worlds, customs, thoughts, 
and aspirations by edicts. 

I believe in evolution ; and though I pre- 
fer to rub up against people who use bath- 
tubs, still I know that there is great 
power and much virtue in the masses who 
live in tiny houses. I have faith in the 
German saddle-makers and coal-diggers, 
and dare to hope that republican France, 
republican Germany, and democratic Eng- 
land will preserve Europe from the despot- 
ism of the Bolsheviks and the Fascists. 


R. H. MarkHAm, 
Soria. 


Yet it is not - 


a 


. educational, 


| ‘China Asks ae West for No More Favors 


New life stirs the hearts of the people to imperative democracy 


ee WAS NEVER a time in China 
when the hearts of the people bounded 
with more hope than to-day.” 

It will be difficult for many Americans 
to understand how such a statement is 
possible from a land that is torn with in- 
ternal strife and apparently following so 
readily the leadership of extremists. Yet 
we do well to note that the words quoted 
above are those of one of China’s most 
thoughtful Christian leaders. He con- 
tinues,— , 

“Wor the first time in fifteen years 
glimmerings of a possible solution to our 
probléms are visible on the horizon. The 
atmosphere strongly reminds us of the 
revolutionary days of 1911. BExpectancy 
and hope are in the air, and a forward 
movement is now possible.” 

What is it that so fills patriotic Chinese 
with hope, in spite of military prepara- 
tions within their borders and in spite 
of difficult negotiations with the Western 
powers? To answer this question, it is 
necessary to carry our minds back at 
least thirty years. Just before the end 
of the century a few thoughtful souls had 
come to appreciate that the impact of the 
West, with all its burden of new ideas— 
economic, religious—must 
necessarily affect China. Their efforts to 
influence the Emperor Kuang-hsii in 1898 
were frustrated\by the Empress Dowager, 
and for a dozen years things remained 
static, at least as seen on the surface. But 
underneath, the new spirit was gaining in 
strength, and by 1910 all over the land 
there was felt the urge of a desire that 
the people should share in the government. 
In that year several provinces were al- 
lowed to establish self-governing commit- 
tees of citizens, whose liberty, however, 
was limited by fairly oppressive imperial 
regulations. Under the surface, numbers 
of secret societies were working, not 
merely for the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty, but for the creation of a democ- 
racy. 

The strongest of these societies was 
known as the Tong Meng Hui, or ‘“Asso- 
ciation Working Together Under Oath.” 
The activities of this and similar groups 
finally brought about the revolution of 
October, 1911, and the outward label of 


monarchy was changed for one bearing the 


republican name. The struggle, however, 
had just begun, for the people had not 
been enlisted and the movement was only 
a stirring among the intellectuals and a 
few of the more thoughtful in the mer- 
chant class. It continued in this way for 
eight years, gradually gathering momen- 
tum, with most of the planning being done 
secretly. Through these years the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen was steadily 
recognized, but had not yet become a 
potent force throughout the nation. A 
tremendous stimulus was given to the 
nationalistic movement when Japan’s 
“Twenty-one Demands” were discovered 


_in 1915, students and merchants over 


EDWARD H. HUME 
President of the College of Yale in China 


When we sought a man to tell the 
truth about China, to-day the most 
interesting country in the whole world, 
we chose Dr. Hume, famous head of 
Yale in China, who combines states- 
manship with churchmanship, and is, 
im fact, one of the great Occidental 
figures who are helping in the re- 
making of that vast civilization. Last 
summer, Dr. Hume was the principal 
figure in the eventful Conference on 
Ohina in the Institute of Politics, Wil- 
liamstown, and he clarified and in- 
spired the minds and hearts of all his 
hearers, 


many parts of the country uniting in an 
effective protest. Still further arousing 
of the nation-wide spirit occurred in May, 
1919, when a nation-wide strike compelled 
China’s delegates to withdraw from the 
Versailles Conference and to refuse to ac- 
cede to the proposed treaty. 

During the next six years, labor, which 
had hitherto been unrelated to the na- 
tionalistic movement and unable to ex- 
press itself, became increasingly organized. 
To-day it is one of the most powerful 
groups in the land, and has to be reckoned 
with in every political situation. Its 
power was shown in the significant strike 
of seamen in Hongkong in 1928. The most 
explosive evidence of the new organizing 
of China’s life came, however, after the 
May 30th incident in Shanghai in 1925. 
By this time there were enlisted the stu- 
dent organizations throughout the land, an 
increasing mass of laborers in many parts 
of the country, and a considerable frac- 
tion of the merchant class. 

The largest national group, however, 
had not yet been reached. The past two 
years have been conspicuous for the uni- 
versal campaign of education and agita- 
tion that has been carried on among the 
farmers. One has only to bear in mind 
that a vast majority of the people of 
China are farm hands, to appreciate how 
significant this development is already. 

During this period of enlisting laborers 
and farmers in the nationalistic cause, it 
is important to note that Russian influence 
has gradually become potent. We do well 
to remind ourselves that Russia’s share in 
the present revolution consists, not in hay- 
ing originated the nation-wide wave of 
patriotism and the increasing conscious- 
ness of nationality, but rather in con- 
tributing method and organization to the 
development of the People’s Party, to- 
gether with instruction in the use of the 
technique of propaganda. In other words, 
while some of the Western powers have 
continued to press for their treaty rights 
and to insist that extraterritoriality must 
be given up by slow stages, and only when 
the courts and prisons and administration 
of the law have become fully modernized 
and effective, Russia has been clever 
enough to give up many of these claims 


and by this apparent demonstration of 
friendliness to convince the nationalists of 
China of her real desire to aid in the re- 
construction movement. Is there any won- 
der, then, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen welcomed 
Russia advisers, both civil and military, 
to the Southern Government, and that 
Russia’s claim to treat China with equal- 
ity and reciprocity has gained her many 
friends? 

We find, then, that the Kuomintang, or 
People’s Party, is the heir of the secret 
society movement that was so active in 
China in the years before 1911, and that 
it has to-day come to occupy a place of 
tremendous importance in the life of China, 
as the only political party with any sem- 
blance of a constructive national program. 
Its platform is based on the will of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and insists on three major 
issues: (1) The recognition of China as 
an equal among the nations, and the re- 
adjustment of all existing treaties; (2) 
the political unification of China with a 
truly democratic government controlled by 
the People’s Party; (3) the betterment of 
economic conditions for all industrial 
workers. 

The Kuomintang has not yet won its 
battle. For one thing, it is opposed by 
the reactionary militarists of the Mukden 
Party, typified by Marshal Chang Tso-lin; 
by the East China Party, led by Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang; and by the Chili Party, 
whose leader is the old strategist, Marshal 
Wu Pei-fu. In addition to this military 
opposition, there are dangers within the 
party, the most serious of which is the strife 
between the two wings. Some years ago, 
for reasons of expediency, the communist 
element in China, which had slowly been 
gaining strength, cast in its lot with the 
Kuomintang, and it was agreed that the 
latter, or moderate element in the new 
combination, should outline political pro- 
grams, while the communist or extreme 
group should have charge of propaganda. 
During these past weeks of strife and of 
perplexing negotiations with the Western 
powers, it is to be noted that in every 
eenter where the high officials of the 
Kuomintang have been present, as at Han- 
kow and Wuchang, the moderate element 
has prevailed. In centers such as Chang- 
sha, the capital of Human Province, where 
the power of the central group is less 
thoroughly felt, the extremists are in 
power. The district committee in Chang- 
sha consists of seven communists and only 
three moderates. A majority of the mem- 
bers are coolies and other uneducated 
workmen. There are also some high- 
school students in the group, and the 
chairman is a senior medical college stu- 
dent, notorious as a trouble-maker. 

It will be seen that unless this internal 
dissension can be eradicated, the conflict 
between the moderates and extremists 
gravely endangers the life of the national- 
istic movement. Furthermore, the increas- 
ing control by workers and the levies im- 
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posed by them on capital seriously en- 
danger the economic structure of the coun- 
try. The laborer, instead of haying his 
status bettered, may suffer in the end. So, 
too, the anti-religious and anti-Christian 
propaganda of the extremists is recognized 
as interfering with men’s consciences and 
is vigorously opposed for this reason by 
the moderates. 

In spite of all the dissension and con- 
fusion which I have described, every pene- 
trating observer reports that there is in 
progress a real revolution that involves 
the people of every class_in China. The 
political overthrow of 1911 waS a super- 
ficial change, while the present movement 
is nation-wide and reaches deep down into 
life of the people. 

At a time like this, America and the 
other Western nations have got to realize 
that the new spirit is not afraid of the 
foreigner any longer. “What Turkey has 
done, China ean do!” is a common watch- 
word. The Western powers will have to 
adjust themselves to the new processes of 
national evolution. While the people’s 
revolution is still fighting for its life, 
those who watch it working speak of it 
as a sort of religious faith and passion 
that possesses all its followers. The words 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen are venerated as if 
they were Scripture, and he himself is 
almost worshiped. 

To all American citizens who love peace 
and who desire good will among the na- 
tions, the opportunity now presents itself 
to endorse the forward steps already taken 
by President Coolidge, by the Secretary 
of State, and by the House Committee in 
the Porter Resolution now being consid- 
ered by Congress. But we have not gone 
far enough. The able Shanghai corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, Mr. 
Millard, well says in his message, cabled 
on January 31, that the utterance from the 
State Department “shows no advance over 
many previous utterances in Washington 
and gives no new outlook and therefore 
does not attract the attention given to the 
Chamberlain utterances.” He adds that 
the American statement ‘shows puzzle- 
ment and hesitation and avoids specific 
matters, while Sir Austen Chamberlain 
goes straight to the most immediate 
issues.” 

We must go further. The first great 
essential is for all Americans to recognize 
the fact of a surging tide of national con- 
sciousness, that will not ask the West for 
favors any longer. The revolution is per- 
meating every aspect of the nation’s life, 
from top to bottom. It may be retarded; 
it cannot be reversed. It is ours to find 
the way of good will. A direct message to 
the Chinese people, communicated through 
Dr. Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister in 
Washington, offering to set aside the old 
agreements and to meet with China’s ac- 
credited delegates, as soon as they are 
designated, for the drawing-up of new 
treaties—such a decision would be flashed 
out to China in an instant as evidence of 
our sincerity and our determination to act. 
It would tend to strengthen the hands of 
the moderates more than any other thing 
we could do. It would snatch the slogans 
against foreign aggression out of the 
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mouths of the extremists. It would re 
store the relations of the two great na- 
tions facing each other across the Pacific, 
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to a level of real friendship and genuine 
reciprocity. Can we work for less than 
this? 
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Youth in 200 Chancels and Pulpits 


They preach constructively to their own generation 
FREDERICK T. McGILL, Jr. 


ACK IN THE unsettled days of 1917, 

each local Unitarian church was asked 
to observe the first Sunday in December 
as Young People’s Day. <A few societies 
ventured the experiment of placing part 
of the morning service in youthful hands. 
The results were impressive. The idea 
grew. In 1920, Young People’s Sunday 
was observed generally throughout the 
New England churches of the denomina- 
tion. It was fast becoming a tradition. 

On Sunday, February 6, 1927, more than 
two hundred Unitarian societies welcomed 
youth into their chancels and pulpits. 
Several churches had the following Sun- 
day for their young people’s service. 
Young girls read Scripture; schoolboy 
athletes offered prayers; youthful laymen 
preached respectfully to their elders. 
Local guilds of the Y. P. R. U. took charge 
of music and flowers, provided ushers, 
and received the offering, which in many 
cases was forwarded to the treasury of 
the national organization. Of still deeper 
significance, the pews were thronged with 
boys and girls, young men and young 
women, appreciative of the recognition 
granted to their generation. 

The methods of observing the day, 
which opened an entire week devoted to 
young people’s activities, were many and 
varied. In certain churches, the younger 
members conducted special vesper sery- 
ices. Many Y. P. R. U. societies, availing 
themselves of a reduced rate, ordered 
copies of Pegasus, their official publica- 
tion, for distribution throughout the con- 
gregations. All Souls Church of Troy, 
N.Y., at the same time celebrated National 
Anniversary Week of the Boy Scouts, and 
young men in khaki filled pulpit and pews. 
A novel plan was introduced in Lexington, 
Mass., where the three cardinal points of 
the Y. P. R. U. motto, “Truth, Worship, 
and Service,’ were discussed in turn by 
three members of the First Parish Guild. 
In the Unitarian Church of Haverhill, 
Mass., the sermon was given by Miss 
Louise Hickox, a versatile high-school 
athlete. Reports of inspiring services 
have been received from Detroit, Mich., 
Chicago, Ill., and points west as far as 
California. At Minneapolis, Minn., on 
February 13, Miss Mercedes Nelson, presi- 
dent of the Promethean Club, spoke of the 
young people’s work there, and Rey. John 
H. Dietrich’s sermon topic was “What is 
Wrong with the Younger Generation?” 

What is the underlying value of a 
Young People’s Sunday? Is it more than 
a gesture, whereby youth and age forget 
for an hour to be suspicious of each 
other? Is it more than an opportunity for 
parents and children to pat each other on 
the back in mutual condescension? ‘The 
answer lies in the experience of those 
people who have observed the day: of the 


older people, who have found that youth 
can still think seriously, devoutly, beauti- 
fully ; of the young men and women, who 
have been drawn together by the unity of © 
a common observance, the loyalty to a 
common cause, and the opportunity for 
self-catechism., 


Preach to Their Own Generation 


It is noteworthy that the young people 
in the pulpit did not as a rule spend the 
minutes in replying to the criticisms of 
their elders. Most of them addressed 
primarily their own generation, expres- 
sing positive beliefs. They affirmed, not 
denied. Typical of the youthful sermon, 
glowing with enthusiasm for the full, 
creative life, were the words of Paul L. 
Muder, a young Meadville graduate, who 
spoke from the pulpit of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago. “Is it a joy 
to be alive to-day?’ asked Mr. Muder; and 
his answer follows: 

“There is much of survival value about 
science as a method of attaining truth. 
But it is false when it abstracts itself 
from life. So great was our advance in 
a material way that we lost sight of the 
deeper, enduring realities of life. We 
pinned our hope, our faith, to it; science, 
knowing, became a symbol of truth. And 
as by all symbols, we were bound by it. 
Its laws enmeshed us. Our freedom of 
living was lost in the bonds of the laws 
of knowing. Our actions were conditioned 
and limited because the god whom we 
worshiped laid the boundaries of possi- 
bility. We forgot that we know, not for 
the glory of knowledge, but in order to 
live more deeply and richly—in order to 
create. And so, slowly but surely, we 
closed the prison walls about us. 

“But out of the misery of depression 
and bondage there always arises a 
strength which has been unknown to us. 
And with that strength, we are parting 
those walls, and experiencing the joy and 
wonder of freedom. This is the adven- 
ture of living. 

“The cry of the future will not be 
predominantly for analysis, although that 
will always have its value. The emphasis 
of the future is going to be upon synthesis, 
upon creativeness.... Humanity cries 
out for life, not knowledge abstracted 
from life. The soul dies without love; 
it dies when knowing sets bounds to its 
expression. Human beings cry for a liy- 
ing freedom, though that freedom be 
bought with the price of pain and blood; 
and nothing else will satisfy. ... When 
one can cast himself into the darkness of 
the unknown with peaceful confidence, 
knowing all'is well; when he has lived 
deeply enough to dare to win when the 
chances for losing are all that he has— 


solution of those needs. 
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then is the adventure of living no longer 
a secret to him. ‘Then has he learned 
to live.” 


Young People’s Week in Boston 


The observance of Young People’s Week 
in Greater Boston, Mass., has usually in- 
cluded a play and a gala ball. Due to 
the magnitude of the dramatic undertak- 
ing, it seemed feasible to postpone the 
dance this year to February 25, at the 
Elks Hotel. 

The play presented was “The Geisha,” 
the familiar Japanese operetta. It was 
the first venture of the Y. P. R. U. in 
musical dramatics; it required a cast of 
fifty persons; the expense of production 
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was great; it was a bold enterprise. The 
reception which the players received on 
Friday and Saturday evenings, February 
11 and 12, from audiences which com- 
fortably filled Jordan Hall, seemed more 
than to justify the experiment. One 
friend was so pleased with the first per- 
formance that she immediately mailed a 
check for one hundred dollars to the head- 
quarters of the Y. P. R. U. 

Adele Stern of Dorchester, Mass., as 
Mimosa, and Georgia Glidden, also of 
Dorchester, as Molly Seamore, were the 
outstanding successes of the operetta. 
Herbert L. Ellison of Brighton, Mass., and 
the Harvard Dramatic Club played the 
laugh-provoking Wun-Hi. ©. Elmer Mac- 
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Donald of Watertown, Mass., sang pleas- 
ingly in the rédle of Reggie Fairfax. Other 
principals were Rosamond T. Adams, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Laura Durward, 
Woburn, Mass.; Ruth A. Bates, Brook- 
line, Mass. ; Charles 8 .Bolster, Dorchester ; 
Danforth B. Lincoln, Dorchester; Kermit 
Houghton, Dorchester; Priscilla Sawyer, 
Woburn; Elizabeth Foster, Brighton; 
Barbara Glidden, Dorchester; Virginia 
Heald, Dorchester; Anne A. Hickey, Need- 
ham, Mass.; Alice Jacobs, Jamaica Plain; 


Frances Tyler, Dorchester; William H. 
Greer, Brookline; Thomas H. Barry, 
Salem, Mass.; Lillian Basil, Medford, 
Mass. The production was coached by 


Henry I. Dale and William BE. Weston. 


“Buchmanism” as a Devotee Sees It 


An interview with W. Cleveland Hicks, Harvard student minister 


HETHHER one likes it or not, the fact 

remains that Frank Buchman has in- 
fluenced college students of the East rather 
more than any other religious worker of 
this generation. And it is also true that 
no other religious worker has been so much 
disliked or so frequently reviled. To pass 
judgment on Buchman’s work is not my 
job as an interviewer, but to provide an 
opportunity for a follower of Buchman to 


_ tell what the fuss is all about—that is 


very much my job. 

Instead of choosing one of Buchman’s 
intimate associates, Sam Shoemaker, for 
example, or Ray Purdy, or Sherry Day, I 
selected a man who has been greatly in- 
fluenced by Buchman but who is not closely 
associated with him—Cleve Hicks, who 
was graduated from the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge in 1925, who 
was a prominent figure in the Fitchburg 
and Waterbury student missions, and who 
is now working with the Episcopal stu- 
dents in Harvard University. Though 
bearing the same surname, Cleve and I 
are not related, but I have known him for 
several years. 
Mr. Buchman on several occasions, and I 
knew he would talk just as frankly and 
dispassionately for publication as he had 
for my personal edification. 

After I had had lunch with Cleve and 
Frederick Lawrence, Bishop Lawrence’s 
son and Cleve’s colleague in the work at 
Harvard, we settled down to the business 
of the interview. I sat in a comfortable 


chair, asked questions, and wrote dili- 


gently, while Cleve paced the room and 
formulated his answers. 
For my first question I naturally asked, 
“What is Frank Buchman trying to do?” 
Cleve replied: “He is trying to get a 
group of people to take Christ seriously in 
their own lives. Perhaps the two out- 


_ Standing facts about his personality and 


his attitude are: first, his belief in people, 
their possibilities, their needs, their oppor- 
tunities as Christians; and second, his 
overwhelming conviction that a first-hand 
experience of God is the only adequate 
He kindles the 
imagination of a man so that he can see 
his life in terms of what God meant it to 


He has talked with me of. 


GRANVILLE HICKS 


This interview is one of a series 
with representative young men and 
women of our day. Their views, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are presented 
because they signify something, and 
are to be read for what they are 
worth, the reader being the judge for 
himself. In the matter of Buchman- 
ism, we have expressed opinion, based 
upon other sources, not favorable to 
the movement. It is gratifying. to 
read the presentation of a devotee of 
the method. 


be, and makes him realize the spiritual 
significance one man’s life can have when 
that man has given God full right of way. 
He does this by telling matchless stories 
of his experience with men and women in 
the same walk of life as his friend, ex- 
plaining what has happened when these 
people began truly to lead the Christian 
life. He shows a fellow what he might be 
if he broke with all the things that are 
keeping him from attaining his ideals. It’s 
queer, but almost everybody who knows 
him comes to say, sooner or later, ‘Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, arid renew a 
right spirit within me.’ That’s the effect 
he has. 

“Now lots of people think Mr. Buchman 
is concerned with special failings, even 
with very little faults—smoking, for ex- 
ample, or even, aS was reported to me, 
eating too much candy. But what he is 
really interested in is attitudes, and if he 
bothers with petty failings it is because 
they symbolize major defects. I know of 
half a dozen cases where he has taken old 
grouches, men and women who were mak- 
ing their families miserable, and he has 
changed their attitudes so that their 
friends began to believe in spiritual 
miracles. JI. remember a girl who was 
jealous of her sister, and just as soon as 
a man became interested in her sister she 
would do anything to take him away from 
her. She talked with Frank, and after- 
wards she went to her sister, admitted her 
jealousy, and said she would try to over- 
come it. She has, and it is a different 
family as a result. That’s the sort of 
thing Frank Buchman does. 


“Once a man has come to see what his 
life might be, Buchman tries to show him 
how to continue in the new way. By a 
loving insistence he holds up the demand 
for prayer as a first-hand experience, and 
he not only talks about prayer but helps 
men to make it a deeper reality. He shows 
them how to be-at ease and unhurried in 
prayer, how to cultivate the spiritual life 
by prayer and by Bible readings. In 
church we talk a lot about the Holy Spirit. 
Frank Buchman not only uses this term, 
he makes it a living reality for those who 
are his friends. He insists that in order 
to keep any religious experience fresh and 
vivid there must be constant emphasis on 
service, especially on being of the deepest 
spiritual significance to one’s companions— 
making them see what an ideal life could 
mean and how it might be won.” 

Here was Cleve, a dark, thick-set, jovial 
fellow, obviously not a fanatic, striding up 
and down the room and trying to tell me 
what Buchman is doing. I could not help 
feeling the significance of Buchman’s in- 
fluence in his life, and I asked him how 
he had come to know the man. 

“JT met Buchman once at a big confer- 
ence in Hartford,’ he answered, “but I 
did not really get to know him. In fact it 
was not Buchman, but Sam Shoemaker, 
that caused this message to become alive 
tome. It was at St. Paul’s School in 1922 
at a conference of about four hundred 
boys there to consider the ministry. The 
eonference wasn’t getting very deep, and 
then Sam Shoemaker threw a bomb. He 
challenged the conference to meet the fel- 
lows where they lived. Many of the min- 
isters there were antagonized, and I began 
to see that Shoemaker was either a rascal 
or the kind of man I wanted to be. I 
tried to see him, but there was no oppor- 
tunity. Then I came to the theological 
school, and Fred Lawrence told me that 
Sam Shoemaker’s challenge was a great 
influence in his decision to enter the min- 
istry. I made an opportunity to talk with 
Shoemaker, and he told me what I have 
tried to tell you about Mr. Buchman’s 
ideals. I began to see that that was the 
kind of work I wanted to do. Since then 
I have talked with Frank himself, and 
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I’ve been at various house-parties which 
he has conducted. I’ve grown more and 
more convinced that he is on the right 
track; but the real impetus, as far as I 
personally am concerned, came from Sam. 
Anybody, however, who wants to know 
what Shoemaker owes to Buchman need 
only read the sketch, ‘The Virginian,’ in 
Harold Begbie’s ‘More Twice-Born Men.’ ” 

“What has this contact with Buchman 
meant in your life?’ I asked. 

“That's hard to say. This group has 
shown me that before you can talk about 
a thing you must experience it. - A second 
thing it has taught me is~that, whereas 
some kinds of truth you must approach 
with the Missouri attitude, you can touch 
religious truth only if you have faith. I 
believe that God can control my life if I 
give Him the chance, but His guidance 
comes chiefiy in action. When we are 
living on the highest levels we know, we 
seem to be more spiritually alert to the 
needs of people and better able to satisfy 
those needs.” 

I had seen something of the student 
mission at Fitchburg. and I had heard a 
good deal of the Waterbury venture last 
September. I asked Cleve about them. 

“They are closely related to Buchman’s 
influence,’ he answered. “I don’t meau 
that we were trying to do exactly what 
Buchman does, but the impetus to hold 
these missions came out of the changes 
Buchman or his friends had made in the 
lives of those who organized them. We 
wanted to bring our academic training 
face to face with real life, and we wanted 
to forge in action a working combination 
of the personal and the social gospel— 
which are in reality one. We wanted to 
face men with the need of a personal expe- 
rience of God and to urge them to express 
this relationship in all their lives. We 
saw that the world wasn’t coming to the 
church, so we tried to take the church to 
the world. We wanted to show the im- 
plications of the Gospel.” 

“Just what did you do?” 

“First, we sent a group to get the co- 
operation of the town and to prepare the 
way. Then we wrote to friends in schools 
and colleges and secured about five hun- 
dred names. By correspondence we got 
sixty-five men and women to give their 
time at Fitchburg, and over one hundred 
to serve at Waterbury. In both cases we 
began with a retreat. During the mission 
we had mass .meetings with the best 
speakers we could get, and we spoke on 
the street corners, in the factories, and in 
the churches. As for results, how can we 
estimate them? .We have all kinds of 
evidence that those who participated in the 
missions brought a new life to their schools 
and colleges when they returned to them. 
The churches and young people’s societies 
of Waterbury have been strengthened. We 
are in touch, on the basis of the mission, 
with three or four hundred people. Such 
results seem significant.” 

“Why is there so much opposition to 
Buchman?” 

“Most of it arises,’ Cleve answered, 
“from sheer ignorance and acceptance of 
second-hand gossip. Nowhere have charges 
against him been supported with evidence. 
Many people object to group confession of 
sin, but there is far less of this than most 
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people think. And in any case it rises 
naturally out of the atmosphere of frank- 
hess and sincerity which Frank succeeds 
in cultivating; it is not the result of group 
hysteria, as many charge. I have not 
often heard sex discussed at house-parties, 
but when it is brought up it is handled in 
a natural, wholesome manner. I have 
never heard at a Buchman house-party 
such a discussion of sex as one can hear 
in a college dormitory. And there is al- 
ways this difference—at a house-party 
there is a background of religion. People 
agree in theory with Buchman, but they 
refuse to accept his ideas in practice, 
principally—I think—hbecause of lack of 
courage. The worst thing, however, is the 
misrepresentation. If Mr. Buchman’s aims 
were what the newspapers—and certain 
religious journals—make them out to be, 
I should have no use for them. But they 
aren’t, as his critics would find out if they 
bothered to investigate instead of believing 
rumors. I tell you, anybody who has ever 
stood for a cause in which he believes and 
has suffered from slander and falsehood 
ought to be willing to sympathize with 


New Bible Talks” 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
XIII—Phillips Brooks on the Bible 


The Bible is the story of a long evolu- 
tion, an evolution continuing more than a 
thousand years. That is to say, it is the 
literary record or history of the life, the 
thought, the moral and religious growth of 
the ancient Hebrew people from the time 
of Moses, some thirteen hundred years 
before Christ, to the time of Christ and a 
little later. It is a many-sided and mar- 
velous moving picture or panorama of the 
gradual development (sometimes tempo- 
rary stagnation or even retrogression, but 
on the whole progress) of the Hebrew reli- 
gion, from intellectual, social, and moral 
conceptions, customs, and ideals scarcely 
above those of the polytheistic and idola- 
trous nations round about Patestine at the 
time when certain Semitic desert tribes 
(which later came to be known as He- 
brews) entered the land under the leader- 
ship of Moses and Joshua,—from that on 
and on and up finally to the high ethics 
of the Golden Rule and the elevated reli- 
gion of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Of course, a literature which is the 
truthful record of such a long evolution of 
a people and a religion in an age of the 
world must contain views of nature that 
are unscientific, records of events wanting 
sometimes in historical accuracy, morals 
low-as well as high, and views of God un- 
worthy as well as worthy. 

Thus we are no longer surprised or 
troubled by the imperfections we find in 
the Bible. We see that it would not be 
truthful if it did not contain just such 
imperfections. 

Instead of saying that the moral and 
religious teachings found in such books as 
Joshua and Judges and Samuel are in- 
fallible truth and wisdom, and such there- 
fore as we ought to shape our lives by 
to-day, we say, No, they came from a half- 
civilized age and people; they represent the 
moral child-stage of the Hebrew race; they 
are conceptions which even the Jewish 
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Buchman and to try to understand what 
he stands for. If more people were cru- 
sading for righteousness, they’d understand 
what we’re up against.” And Cleve told 
me story after story of distortion and 
deliberate untruth in the accounts of Buch- 
man’s work. : 

Cleve told me much else about Buchman 
before I left, and Lawrence, who has 
known Buchman even more intimately 
than Cleve, told me more. As they talked, 
I thought of other young ministers I know, 
men who are weakly performing the me- 
chanical parish jobs the while they fumble 


around for a message. Buchman’s friends- 


have a message, they are dead in earnest, 
and they are palpably sincere. Cleve said 
to me as I was going, “I hope I haven't 
given the impression that I think I have a 
corner on all the truth in the world; but 
I do believe in our message, not because it 
is or may be what Frank Buchman 
teaches, but because I am conyinced it 
is Christianity.” 

A deep purpose is no guarantee that a 
man is right, but it does, I think, entitle 
a man to tolerance and sympathy. 


peopie themselves outgrew, passing on 
from them up to the higher and truer con- 
ceptions of the later prophets, of the better 
Psalms, and finally of Paul and Jesus. 
So that, instead of our being bound to 
accept them, we are bound not to accept 
them; the Bible itself teaches something 
higher and better. What we shall prize 
and accept are the ethical and religious 
teachings found at the culmination of the 
evolution, not those found at its beginning. 
Not long before the death of Phillips 
Brooks, I had an opportunity to hear him 
preach a sermon in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. He took for his text one of the ter- 
rible imprecations found in the Psalms, 
and went forward in the name of truth 
and of religion to tell us, without the 
slightest hesitation, that the Psalmist’s 
prayer for curses and evil to fall upon his 
enemies was not to be regarded as from 
God,—it was simply the imperfect and 
mistaken utterance of a man who lived in 
a darker age than ours, whose thought of 
God had advanced only to that point; but 
the growth of the world since, and es- 
pecially the influence of Christianity, have 
carried us forward to where we see that 
the old conception was crude and imperfect 
and must be laid aside. We should be 
guided by those writers of the Old Testa- 
ment who show the greatest clearness of 
moral and spiritual vision, and especially 
by Jesus and his apostles in the New 
Testament, not by the men of less moral 
elevation and insight. In other words, we 
must. discriminate. The Bible has its 
errors and imperfections, but it has also 
its precious truths. We must carzy to it 
the same open eyes and discerning judg- 
ment that we do to everything else in life. 
Now, why did Dr. Brooks say this? He 
said it because he was obliged to say it as 
an honest man. It was what not only his 
own studies, but the scholarship of the 
world, compelled him to say; and what 
erelong no man who values his reputation 
for intelligence and candor will think 
of denying. 
Next Week, in Conclusion: "“*Where to 
Find the’ Best in“the Bible.” 
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- The New 25 Beacon Street 


Tentative plans for the formal opening 
and dedication of the new Headquarters 
building are rapidly being formulated. The 
date set is Sunday, April 24. At 2.30 P.m., 
the staff and various workers in the dif- 
ferent departments will gather for a per- 
sonal dedication to the tasks that are 
before them. At four o’clock there will be 
a public meeting in Arlington Street 
Church. Immediately after this, the build- 
ing will be thrown open for inspection. 

On Monday, the Ministerial Union will 
hold its regular monthly meeting, followed 
by a reception to the ministers. Rey. 
James ©. Duncan, president of the Union, 
will be the host. Monday evening, open 
house will be kept for the members of the 
various Laymen’s Leagues and their wives. 

Tuesday is Alliance Day. Mrs. Gal- 
lagher, president of the General Alliance, 
will be the hostess. 

Wednesday is Young People’s Day, and 
the members of the Y. P. R. U. and of the 
Sunday-schools are cordially invited to 
come to the building. Miss Sara Comins 
and Waitstill Sharp will receive. 

Thursday, open house will be kept for 
other denominations. Members of the staff 
will be hosts. 

The complete program will be announced 
at an early date. 


Quarters for Religious Arts Guild 


The directors of the Association, at 
their last meeting, voted to assign one of 
the rooms on the fifth floor of our new 
building to the Religious Arts Guild. The 
Guild is planning to install in this room 
the collections recently given to them by 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., and other 
examples of the religious arts. A com- 
mittee representing the Guild, consisting 
of Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, Mrs. Theodore 
©. Williams, and George L. Noyes, is in 
charge of the work- of furnishing this 
room and installing their collections for 
exhibition. When completed, this room 
should be one of the most attractive and 
interesting in the entire building. 


Anniversary Week Plans 


A largely attended preliminary meeting 
of representatives of various denomina- 
tional societies usually holding their meet- 
ings during Anniversary Week was held 
February 8. 

The series of meetings will open on 
Sunday, May 22, with a reception in the 
afternoon, followed by the Anniversary 
Sermon, which will be delivered in the 


evening at the Arlington Street Church 
by Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., 
minister of the Second Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

Monday morning, the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union will hold its annual meeting, 
and in the afternoon will come the annual 
meetings of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, the Tuckerman School, and 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
The Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League will meet in the morning, and the 
annual meeting of the League will be held 
at Unity House in the evening. The 
American Unitarian Association will hold 
its 102d Annual Meeting on Tuesday at 
Tremont Temple, with business sessions 
in the morning and afternoon and a public 
meeting in Arlington Street Church in the 
evening. Wednesday, as usual, will be 
Alliance Day, with morning and afternoon 
sessions in Tremont Temple, and the Ware 
Lecture will be given at the Arlington 
Street Church that evening. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society will hold its 
annual meeting at Unity House, with ses- 
sions both in the morning and afternoon 
on Thursday, May 26, and the Unitarian 
Historical Society will also hold its an- 
nual meeting that day. The Unitarian 
Festival will be held Thursday evening, 
and Friday will be devoted to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. During the 
week various luncheon meetings will be 
held as usual, including those arranged 
by the Ministerial Union and the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association. 


A Priest’s Gracious Help 


A correspondent of the Department of 
Religious Education writes of the success- 
ful performance of the pageant, “The Light 
of the World,” by Mrs. Russell B. Tower, 
which was given by the young people of 
the church school in a New England town: 

“We followed the directions explicitly 
until it came to the candle-lighting. We 
were not able to find just the sort of 
candles we wanted, and it occurred to me 
to ask the Catholic priest of our town if 
he could help us out from his supply. He 
told me that he would be very glad to do 
so, and made an appointment for me at a 
time when he would be at liberty to attend 
to the matter. I went to the church and 
found to my great astonishment that he 
had been thinking of a way to help in 
making our pageant very much more 
beautiful than we could possibly have 
done. He had already set out two large 
brass seven-branch holders, which belonged 
on his own altar, two more holding three 
each, and eight single brass candle- 
sticks of. varying sizes, all of beautiful 
design. I wish you could have seen the 
kindliness and generosity of his manner 
and the pleasure it seemed to give him to 
help the Unitarians in making their vesper 
Service beautiful. It seemed to us that it 
made our service very wonderful in 
spirit, as there seemed to be true brother- 
hood demonstrated by that act of the 
Catholic priest.” 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. John Henry Wilson of Duxbury, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Littleton, 
Mass. 

Rey. Arthur Buckner has resigned at 
Waterville, Me., to take charge of the Uni- 
tarian work in Houston, Texas. 


Rev. Oscar B. Hawes has resigned 
at Summit, N.J., to accept a call to 
Keene, N.H. 


Rev. S. G. Dunham has resigned at 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R.I. 

Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley has 
accepted a call to Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence, R.I. 

Rey. Laurence Hayward has accepted 
a commission from the Association to 
Santa Monica, Calif. The pulpit is being 
filled by Rey. J. Ernest Bryant, who will 


be in residence during Mr, Hayward’s 
absence. 

Rey. Charles F. Niles has resigned at 
Hopedale, Mass., to become effective 
September 1. 

Rev. Gordon Kent was installed at 


Moline, Ill., January 21. The preacher of 
the sermon was Dr. Preston’ Bradley of 
the People’s Church, Chicago. 

Rev. Forrester Macdonald, minister of 
the Federated Church in Sturbridge, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian Church 
at Hyde Park, Mass. 

Rey. Robert W. Jones of Bridgewater 
has accepted a call to Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Archie R. Bartholomew has re- 
signed at Salina, Kan. 

Rey. Du Bois Le Fevre has resigned 
at Meadville, Pa., to accept a- call to 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rey. William BH. Billingham was in- 
stalled at Florence, Mass., Sunday evening, 
February 18. 


The President’s Appointments 


The recent appointments of the president 
of the Association, Dr. Eliot, have been in 
Washington, D.C., where he attended the 
Annual Meeting of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners, the meeting of 
the joint commission of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches, and participated 
in the installation of Dr. Perkins as min- 
ister of the Universalist Church; in New 
York, for the meeting of the trustees of the 
Hackley School and of the International 
Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches ; in Philadelphia, for the meeting 
of the committee to plan the conference 
meeting of the Association which takes 
the place of the former General Confer 
ence; and in Chicago, to preach at the 
University of Chicago and confer with 
many fellow workers. He has also 
attended the customary meetings of the 
Board of Directors and various committees 
in Boston, and he is now in the South, with 
appointments again at Washington and 
then at Lakeland, St. Petersburg, Tarpon 
Springs, Miami, Orlando, Winter Park, 
and Jacksonville, Fla. At St. Petersburg 
and Miami he will welcome into Unitarian 
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fellowship ithe liberal churches in those 
two cities and confer with the ministers 
and workers. At Jacksonville he will 
participate in the installation of the new 
minister. He will return to New York in 
time to take part on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 27, in the meeting in honor of 
the late Thomas Mott Osborne at the 
Belasco Theater. 


Appointments of the 
Executive Vice-President 


Dr. Cornish’s appointments have been as 
follows: Beverly, Mass., February 13; All 
Souls Church, Chicago, Liberal Ministers 
Association, Chicago, First Church, Chi- 
eago, Meadville Seminary and Chicago 
University, February 21, 22, 23 and 24; 
First Church in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
other appointments, February 27 and 28; 
the Urbana church and the University of 
Illinois, March 1. 


Mr. Weis and Transylvania 


Following is a paragraph from the ‘re- 
port on Transylvania, by Rey. Frederick 
Lewis Weis: 

“TJ have just come home from Transyl- 
vyania. The Roumanians, backed by ‘the 
worst government in the world,’ have 
robbed our Unitarian brethren of their 
lands, their cattle, their homes, their 
wealth, their liberties, their schools, 
their culture. Shall we allow them to be 
despoiled of their Unitarian faith as well? 
Their ministers, brave, self-sacrificing 
men, can be kept from starvation, but 
they need your help. The future of Uni- 
tarianism in Transylvania depends upon 
its schools. Their very existence is 
threatened. They can be saved only by 
our aid. We must continue to help them. 
Said Abelard to Gilbert de la Poiree: ‘It 
is thy affair when thy neighbor’s house 
is on fire!’” 

The Commission, through Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, chairman, Rey. Fred R. Lewis, 
secretary, expresses gratitude for the 
much-needed aid the churches have given 
during the past six years. “We wish,” 
they say, “that our task were completed. 
But the recent investigation of Mr. Weis, 
which has been confirmed by abundant 
testimony from many other witnesses, 
compels us to make this fresh appeal to 
our churches that our Unitarian cause in 
Transylvania may not fail. Will not your 
church continue its aid for two years 
more? It is now or never, if we are to 
meet the critical situation.” 


With the Field Secretaries 


The appointments of the general field 
secretary, Dr. Hunt, in recent weeks, 
make a moving picture of the activities 
of the Unitarian Chureh. The scenario, 
too, is interesting had the censor not de- 
creed that it must be cut out. But watch 
the films as they appear: Lynchburg, Va., 
Knoxville, Tenn., New York City, for 
various conferences and plans; Norfolk 
Conference of men held at Boston, some- 
thing new and very interesting in con- 
ferences and conference activity ; Hacken- 
sack, N.J., Flushing, N.Y.; Ridgewood, 
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N.J., to take part in services of ordina- 
tion; BHlizabeth, N.J., for conference on 
financial plans; absent treatment for an 
important city in the South; Metropolitan 
Conference, New York City West Side 
Church; Poughkeepsie, N.Y., for preach- 
ing and practicing the indomitable powers 
of the liberal faith; Boston, to attend 
meeting of American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and conference with Committee on 
College Center Work; Roslindale, Mass., 
with the privilege of speaking to the 
Laymen’s chapter of nearly one hundred 
loyal souls. Home again for a few days, 
just to verify the fact that there is such 
a place as home. 


Beside attending the Ministerial Union, 
a Board meeting of the Association, dinner 
for theological students under the auspi- 
ces of the Committee on Recruiting the 
Ministry, the Boston Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, the Men’s Club, and the Laymen’s 
League of Braintree, and various other 
committee meetings and conferences, Dr. 
Patterson has preached at Concord, N.H.; 
addressed the Branch Alliance of Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., on the work 
of the Fellowship Committee; participated 
in the installation services of Rev. Wil- 
liam KE. Billingham at Florence, Mass., 
and conducted the union church services 
in the Congregational Church at Marsh- 
field Hills. 


Boys’ Club Sponsored 
by Keokuk Unitarians 


An interesting experiment has been un- 
dertaken by the members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Keokuk, Iowa, under the 
leadership of Rey. Henry E. Polley. A 
boys’ clubroom has been opened in a part 
of the city far removed from any other 
resources of that nature,.where it is ac- 
cessible to boys and young;men who have 
small incomes. A store building is rented, 
and it is arranged so that it contains a 
room for a gymnasium and another room 
for reading and games, as well as small 
accessory rooms. The club was opened 
January 28, and during the first week 
about fifty-five boys and young men be- 
came associated with it. Besides those, 
a group of twenty colored boys have been 
drawn together. 
use of the clubrooms one evening and one 
afternoon a week. Mr. Polley reports, 
“They are remarkably well-behayed—regu- 
lar gentlemen.” 

Mr. Polley has spent a large part of his 
life in work with boys. He has for several 
years had a boys’ camp every summer. 
His sympathies go out to those who suffer 
the ordinary exclusions of society, and he 
is persuaded that Unitarianism has some- 
thing different and vital for them. 


PorTLAND, Mr.—The contract signed 
March 7, 1737 (old style), for the building 
of the predecessor to the present meeting- 
house, the contract for the enlargement of 
the meeting house in 1759, and papers and 
records as to the building of the steeple 
in 1760-61, have been presented to the 
First Parish by Andrew Hawes of Stroud- 
water, Maine. 
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United States Mails 
And Missionary Work 


A letter from Rev. Paul Harmon Chap- 
man to the Beacon Press gives an ex- 
ample of the missionary power of tracts. 
His pastorate is in New Brighton, N.Y. 
Mr, Chapman says: “We have had a great 
demand for Dr. Sunderland’s, ‘What Do 
Unitarians Believe? The Staten Island 
Forum of which I am president has a mail- 
ing list of seven hundred. We are propos- 
ing to cut this list down and mail to five 


hundred who would be interested in 


this concrete statement of Unitarianism. 
Would it be possible for your office to 
supply us with five hundred copies of this 
pamphlet? If you cannot send us this 
quantity at present, will you send us as 
many as you can? 

“We are also now sending letters to 
some five hundred new telephone sub- 
scribers, and when the reply comes from 
them we shall have a still greater demand 
for a short statement of the Unita- 
rian position. 

“Whatever you can do for us in this 
matter will be of great help to us just at 
this time. 

“You will be interested in knowing that 
nearly all of the more than fifty additions 
to this church in the past three years have 
been largely due to the distribution of the 
literature we have sent out. 

“Please accept our sincere thanks for 
the help your office has been to us.” 


Rev. A. T. Bowser, 
Minister Emeritus 


After ten years’ service to the First 
Unitarian Church in Hyde Park, Mass., 
Rey. Alexander T. Bowser has resigned 
that charge with the intention of retiring 
from the active ministry, and has been 
made minister emeritus of the Hyde Park 
church. His parishioners presented him 
on February 13 with two boxes of gold 
pieces, a bouquet of flowers, and a letter 
of appreciation. Mr. Bowser was ordained 
to the ministry in 1881, and among his 
pastorates have been liberal churches in 
Wilmington, Del., Atlanta, Ga., and Rich- 
mond, Va. 


They are given exclusive . 


Entertain Theological Students 


On Tuesday evening, February 8, the 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry 
entertained a group of students from Har- 
vard and Crane Theological Schools at 
dinner at the Women’s Republican Club. 
There were also one or two other guests 
who are contemplating the ministry as a 
profession. Rey. Fred R. Lewis, chairman 
of the committee, was host. Rey. Vincent 
Silliman, minister of the First Parish in 
Portland, Maine, Rey. Thomas H. Billings, 
Ph.D., minister of the First Parish in 
Salem, and Rey. Dr. George F. Patterson, 
secretary of the Fellowship Committee, 
spoke. An open conference followed. 


San Dieco, Catir—The branch of the 
Women’s Alliance contributed $200 toward 
the expense of broadcasting the addresses 
of the minister, Rev. Howard B. Bard. 
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‘the summer conferences. 
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General Alliance 

of Unitarian and Other 

Liberal Christian Women 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. . 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gattacuer, President 
Miss Louiss Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caroune S. Aturrton, Secretary 
Miss Exisaseta B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


May Meetings 


The annual business meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held Wednesday, May 
25, in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., at 
10 a.M., for the election of officers, annual 
reports, and other business. A public meet- 
ing will be held in the same place at 2.30 
P.M. Branches should prepare to send 
delegates, and when possible contribute 
toward their expenses. 


Meetings in March 


March 4, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

March 7, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. W. C. Vaughan. 
Subject: “Religious Education.” Speaker, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association Depart- 


_ment of Religious Education. 


March 18, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


Attention Shoalers! 


The committee having in charge the re- 
furnishing of Lawrance Cottage at Star 
Island are planning two sales to raise 
funds for this work: one, to be held during 
Anniversary Week, in Boston; the other 
at the Oceanic Hotel during the time of 
Contributions 
for these sales are solicited. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: California, Berke- 
ley, Treasurer, Mrs. B. H. Winter, 2923 
Ashby Street; Hollywood, President, Mrs. 
H. L. Burleson, 5314 Ellenwood Drive, 
Eagle Rock, California; San Francisco, 
President, Miss Marie A. Butler, 163 
Twenty-Fifth Avenue. Kansas, Salina, 
President, Mrs. A. R. Bartholomew, 103 
College Avenue. Massachusetts, Boston, 
West Roxbury, Evening Group, Chairman, 
Miss Clara B. Shaw, 9 Park Street, Secre- 
tary, Miss Louise BH. Crane, 123 Anawan 
Ayenue, Treaswrer, Miss Edith G. Spear, 
115 Temple Street; Framingham Center, 
President, Mrs. Alfred B. Rich, Mill Street, 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles H. 
Savage, Arch Street; Plymouth, President, 
Mrs. H. Gratton Donnelly, Warren Avenue. 
Canada, Winnipeg, Evening Alliance, 
President, Mrs. G. Jansson, 906 Banning 
Street, Secretary, Mrs. J. F. Kristjanson, 
788 Ingersoll Street, Treasurer, Mrs. R. 
Davidson, 816 Sargent Avenue. 
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“Carry the Message of Jesus 
to the Youth of the World” 


From an address giwen at the Shoals 
MRS. ROGER W. CUTLER 


This is the greatest thing in the world; 
all the world is talking about it: Carry 
the message of Jesus to the youth of the 
world—the message that the kingdom of 
God is within you. People are just be- 
ginning to realize that unless we do this it 
is hardly worth while carrying the message 
at all. How often the youth of Palestine 
came to Jesus! It was a “certain young 
man”; it was the son or the daughter 
healed; and “then there were brought 
unto him little children.’ 

Youth is woman’s responsibility, there is 
ho escaping it; no matter what else may 
be in a woman’s life, this is the one great 
thing that counts more than anything else. 
To-day women must. bring into the home 
the spiritual element that was there in the 
days that have passed, and not give it up 
or scorn -it because it comes from a time 
that has passed. We must not give up a 
thing just because it comes from our 
grandmothers. Mothers should give little 
children the habit of religion, so that when 
they grow up it will be a perfectly natural 
thing for the youth to compare the teach- 
ings of Jesus with his own actions. There 
is nothing more important right now than 
this—to carry the message of Jesus to the 
youth of the world. 

The time to teach a person to swim is 
not when he is drowning, but as soon as he 
gets to the seashore. The time to teach 
youth religion is not after he is in trouble, 
but before he starts out at all. Thereisa 
lot of talk about “saving souls,” and a very 
fine thing it is to do; but it is a great deal 
better for the soul if it never has to be 
saved at all, if it is taught to swim as soon 
as it gets to the shore. That is our trouble 
to-day—we are cramming our minds full 
of instruction, we are exercising our bodies 
into health, both admirable and necessary 
things to do; but we are starving our souls. 
In the twentieth-century rush, who has 
time to think of his soul? It seems to me 
an indictment of our modern lives. We 
are healthy minds in healthy bodies, but 
our souls are sick. There is something 
wrong with our education to-day if it is 
teaching our youth everything else, but is 
letting him sink. before he learns to swim. 

Never was there a time in the history of 
the world when the need was so great as 
it is to-day of the renewal of this spirit of 
religion—of what Jesus meant when he 
said “The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
Only by a very real and very deep con- 
secration can this be brought about. Spir- 
itual things cannot be accomplished by 
meetings or by talking. Spiritual prin- 
ciples must dwell in human hearts. 
Mothers and fathers will have to believe in 
the message themselves before they can 
earry it to their children. This will mean 
that they will have to give up some of the 
things that seem so important to them now. 
They will have to sacrifice some of the 
temporal things for the sake of the spir- 
itual principles. Do you realize how very 
little time parents give to the spiritual 
principles of life? How seldom they are 


talked about, how seldom children see their 
parents acknowledge the presence of God? 
It is important that you and I and your 
children and my children should worship. 
We must have a feeling of communion 
which will be a source of strength in any 
crisis of life. The most vital part of the 
message of Jesus, and the part which 
seems to me to be most neglected and over- 
looked by many people, is prayer. There 
are many controversial things about the 
life of Jesus, but I never heard anyone 
dispute the fact that he prayed. It is the 
one supreme thing in his life. “And in 
the morning, a great while before day, he 
rose up and went out, and departed into a 
desert place and there prayed.” “And he 
departed into the mountain to pray.” 
“And they came unto a place called Geth- 
Semane: and he said unto his disciples, 
Sit ye here while I pray.” ‘The one thing 
that the disciples asked Jesus to teach 
them was “Lord, teach us to pray.” 

I do not know what prayer means to 
you, but I hope it does not mean an endless 
petition, begging for something you think 
God should give you. I hope when you 
pray you do not try to explain things to 
God. I hope you do not lean on the Ever- 
lasting Arms and exclaim, “I cannot bear 
it any longer. O Lord, help me.” No, I 
hope you pray without ceasing, I hope that 
you pray always, I hope yqu fortify your- 
self against disaster long before it reaches 
you, so that life cannot take you un- 
awares. I hope that your prayer is one of 
thanksgiving, of consecration, of com- 
munion with God. 

Prayer is a very real power in my own 
life. I have not found it easily, but the 
fact remains that it is there now—the 
conscious realization of the presence of 
God; and, above all else, I pray that this 
knowledge shall come to my children. Let 
us have a religion with a personal com- 
munion with God, and let this be manifest 
in the family spirit. Carry the message of 
Jesus, that the Kingdom of God is within 
you, to the youth of the world, and all 
will be well. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The February meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at King’s Chapel House, 
Boston, Mass., February 11, Mrs. Gal- 
lagher presiding. There were thirty-three 
board and committee members present, 
and one guest, Mrs. H. A. Start, from 
Seattle, Wash. 

The treasurer’s report announced that 
the following have been made life mem- 
bers of the General Alliance: Miss Annie 
M. Bean, Belfast, Maine ; Miss Charlotte W. 
Colburn, by the branch at Belfast, Maine; 
Mrs. William W. Churchill, by the Milton, 
Mass., branch; and Mrs. Annie L. Graves, 
by the branch at Hartford, Conn. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Eliza Brewer, by the 
Milton, Mass., branch; Mrs. Mary May 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass., by the branch at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston; Charlotte 
Hartwell Munn, by the branch at Louis- 
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ville, Ky.; Mrs. Ellen M. Needham, by 
that of Groton, Mass. 

The field secretary, Mrs, Budlong, re- 
ported by letter a busy month spent in 
Colorado and Montana. 

The Committee on Post-Office Mission 
reported the receipt of 2,134 applications 
for sermons through co-operative advertis- 
ing, and of about six hundred requests 
from the Sesquicentennial Unitarian Booth. 

Very encouraging are the reports from 
Swansboro, N.C. The new school build- 
ing, with but five rooms completed, has 
already increased the ‘efficienty of the 
school work, and all are eagerly anticipat- 
ing the completion of the entire building 
and its use as a real community center. 

During December and January, the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange has sent out 
over one thousand books to fourteen 
libraries. 

The Committee on Junior Work reported 
a steadily growing membership, increased 
interest, and enthusiastic activity among 
the members of the Junior Alliance groups. 

The splendid results of student work at 
Iowa City, Iowa, and Lincoln, Neb., were 
most interestingly told in the report of 
the Committee on College Centers. 

Announcement was made of the organi- 
zation of the thirtieth Evening Alliance 
Group, at West Roxbury, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, of Philadel- 
phia, will be the preacher and chaplain 
for Alliance Week at the Shoals. More 
definite program information, with in- 
structions as to registrations, will be given 
in a later number of WorD AND Work. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on International Work, the following sums 
were voted, to be taken from the Mis- 
sionary Collection: Austria, $25; New 
Women’s League at Frankfurt, Germany, 
$10; Holland, $25; Palestine, $25. 

The interest of Mrs. Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall in raising over $200 for the work 
of Signor Puglisi, leader of the Unitarian 
Mission in Italy, was recognized by a vote 
of appreciation. 

From Canada came very interesting re- 
ports of the loyalty and devoted service 
of Alliance members, many of whom are 
earrying on the work under great 
handicaps. 

Four Middle States directors were pres- 
ent to add their personal word to the 
splendid reports received from this dis- 
trict. These reports, with one from Rhode 
Island, showed not only gains in member- 
ship, but an increase in devotion to Alli- 
ance ideals and to church and community 
welfare. 

Greetings of good cheer and friendly 
interest were voted the Canadian branches 
and the smaller groups in the Middle 
States. 

Mrs. Atherton was commissioned to bear 
the greetings and best wishes of the Ex- 
ecutive Board to the branches she will 
visit during her trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Notes from the Field 


Albany, N.Y. During the Christmas 
season, a committee of this Alliance branch 
sent a supply of stamped Christmas post 
eards to the Veterans’ Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium in the Adirondacks, each veteran 
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receiving ten cards on which to write his 
holiday greetings. 

All Souls, New York City. Carries on 
a remarkable work called “The New York 
Fruit and Flower Mission.” Sent, at 
Christmas time, cases of fruit, tea, tobacco, 
sugar, candies, to Welfare Island City 
House; 3,383 Christmas cards tied with a 
bit of Christmas green; and dolls, books, 
jelly, and candy to Randall’s Island 
Institutions. 


Our Opportunity at Prague 


Alliance women who saw and heard Dr. 
and Mrs. Capek at the Centenary meet- 
ings do not need much urging to support 
that great work—greater, probably, than 
that being done by any other minister and 
his wife at the present time. Of this, Dr. 
W. H. Drummond of England wrote after 
his visit at Prague last September: “I 
can only repeat what I have said several 
times before, that nothing comparable to 
it has come within my experience; and 
I ask myself, again and again, Oan this, 
indeed, be the same thing as the Liberal 
Faith I know in other lands, where it is 
often so timid in outlook, so conservative 
in method, and so lacking in large suc- 
cess? Here what seemed impossible has 
been accomplished. Crowds have been at- 
tracted, and they have not fallen away 
as the movement has become more defi- 
nitely organized. Dr. Capek is now one 
of the most highly honored leaders in the 
spiritual life of the city, and many people 
who were skeptical or critical at first are 
eager to acknowledge now that he is ren- 
dering a service of the highest value to 
the community.” 

This great organization will be five 
years old in April of this year. When 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek went to Prague for 
the American Unitarian -Association, it 
was not known if there was a single Uni- 
tarian in that city. This marvelous 
achievement has not come without hard 
work, constant care of small-details, and 
a great vision of the value of our faith. 
The only danger is that these great lead- 
ers of our unparalleled movement may 
kill themselves with overwork and too lit- 
tle assistance because of scant resources. 

The American Unitarian Association 
pays Dr. Capek’s salary, and the con- 
gregations meet the expenses of halls by 
paying one crown admission to week-day 
meetings, and two on Sundays. No one 
is ever denied admission for lack of 
money, though a very large proportion of 
the constituency is of the professional 
class, or of those of even smaller means. 
The British and the American Unitarian 
Associations have purchased a wonderful 
house for this work. The front is six 
hundred years old, and there are three 
courtyards, around which are apartments 
of from two to fourteen rooms. There is 
a private chapel in the old section of the 
building. Would there were some Unita- 
rian with the means and the vision of the 
possibilities of this great movement who 
would give the $30,000 needed to trans- 


form this house, near the great University, 


into a home for all the organizations of 
this great movement, and make it pos- 
sible for Dr. and Mrs. Capek to have the 
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larger opportunity and the freedom from 
worry about suitable halls they so well 
deserve! At present, the meetings have 
to be held in any available hall in the city. 

Now Dr. Capek is preaching to four 
thousand people every week, and with 
Mrs. Capek’s help carries on the work 
connected with a large Sunday-school, a 
Young People’s organization, a training 
school for parish assistants, and the pub- 
lishing of a paper. None of the constitu- 
ency had liberal affiliations, and there 
were no suitable hymns or Sunday-school 
books till Dr. Capek wrote them. ‘ 

Mrs. Capek is no less essential to the 
work than her husband. Only those who 
have visited this inspiring group can real- 
ize how all the details, not only of the 
fine Alliance, but of all the organizations, 
are carried by Mrs. Capek. The motor 
presented to the Capek’s last year by the 
General Alliance, through the efforts of 
Mrs. W. L. Voigt and Mrs. HE. Focke, has 
enabled the message of Dr. Capek to be 
given in four places outside of the city, 
and has saved these good people’s time 
and strength. 

Last year, the General Alliance sent 
money for a secretary to relieve Mrs. 
Capek somewhat. This year the appeal 
for $500 is for the same purpose. Surely 
every branch will wish to share in this 
great work and will give as generously 
as it can. Such splendid efforts, carried 
on this year without two assistants, now 
studying at the Pacific School for the Min- 
istry, deserve our unstinted support. 


Appeals 


Since two-thirds of the season has 
passed, it seems advisable to call atten- 
tion to certain of the Appeals. Only two 
months is left in which to complete them. 
Some of the items are very recently placed 
on the list, but some have appeared for 
many months, and in spite of that are 
far behind. The request for Mrs. Capek's 
work has received a very small amount; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Underwood, 
Minn., are receiving small attention; the 
Tuckerman School and Recruiting the 
Ministry still need much money; for India 
and Italy the money is coming in very 
slowly, while Southern Work needs at 
least one-half of its budget and is under 
heavy expense all the time. 


Denominational: 
Green, Harbor ti... acceso + « $223.00 
Mugene;: Ore:rik : ccc eels oie 174.00 
Pomona; Calif. £. .\sajr evens. ote «he 201.00 
Salt, Bake City, Utah: 20. soe: pee a 392.00 
Underwood, Minny sev. ¢.% nese oe 398.50 
Wictoria, - 8G. Saran pect eet raters 1325.50 
Meadville .....« te Etone lets ia).s asad ntare 168.00 
PREC SCHOO Res tr ererte tem teehee 169.00 
Tuckerman (School a0.) .ne. «<i wlelee 303.00 
Recruiting the Ministry .......... 249.00 
Department Work: 
International Committee: 
Channing House Student ....... 140.00 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
Min LA. 8. sierofaders oistatenbi ace Aiea one 336.00 
THY "rf bes sia = crakere aieniee aha cere 334.75 
Mrs. "Capek’s” Work Jideeceue as « 458.00 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited). 
Southern Work Committee : : : 
Current» Hxpense'?. .2.0hade. Hees 5,380.46 


Expansion (unlimited) 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of March 24, 1927. 
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. period; who, 


mostly fictitious. 


Deerslayer and Leatherstocking. The idea should spread. 


: Good Reading 


Literary Sculpture 


London has set the example of erecting statues to characters in fiction. 
Peter Pan, and one of Rima, the heroine of Hudson’s Green Mansions; and here is G. K. Chesterton 
proposing a statue of Sherlock Holmes in Baker Street. 


It is a good idea. 


It has a statue of 


Q 
in fictitious characters, in this age of the world, is considerably greater than it is in actual persons. 
epoch has a right to commemorate its heroes in enduring bronze, or marble, and the heroes of our age are 


The people’s interest 
Each 


Already, there are in this country two or three statues of Cooper’s heroes—Uncas and 
Here in Boston, if we cannot have statues of our 


only really great natives, Emerson and Poe, we might take advantage of the bent of the popular imagination 
to raise beautiful sculptured memorials to Hester Prynne or Philip Nolan; and a sumptuous effigy of Silas 
Lapham would undoubtedly look well on Commonwealth Avenue.—The Nomad, in The Boston Transcript. 


A New Longfellow 


A VICTORIAN AMERICAN “HENRY WADSWORTH 
Lonerg~tLtow. By Herbert 8. Gorman. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

Mr. Gorman is to be congratulated upon 
having written one of the most interesting 
books of the season. He has seen an un- 
usual opportunity, and taken advantage of 
it with marked cleverness and ability. 
Having read Lytton Strachey’s Queen Vic- 
toria, it occurred to him to extend the 
same treatment to the American poet 
whose life covered substantially the same 
during most of the nine- 
teenth century was, in very truth, “the 
dear Queen” of American letters. Here- 
tofore, Longfellow, at the hands of the 
erities, has fared exceedingly well. The 
most popular and beloved of our singers, 
the favorite of successive generations of 
American children, his verses literally 
“familiar in our mouths as household 
words,” both biography and .criticism have 
been singularly chary of his name. What 
has been written about him has been gen- 
erally favorable. The chapters in Sted- 
man’s American Poets and Barrett Wen- 
dell’s Literary History of America, George 
Rice Carpenter’s brief Life published many 
years ago in the Beacon Biographies, the 
three volumes of his journals edited by his 
brother, Samuel,—these have been almost 


‘the sole sources of available information 


concerning the author of Hvangeline and 
Hiawatha. - For one book dealing either 
with the man and his writings, there have 
been dozens concerned with Poe or Walt 
Whitman. Obviously, an impartial inquiry 
into the question of Longfellow’s gifts, 


‘and of what is likely-to be his final place 


among our native writers, was long over- 
due. The investigation has now been made 
by Mr. Gorman with restlts which,-on the 
whole, are eminently satisfactory. Hold- 
ing no brief for his subject, whatever pre- 
eonceived opinions he may have enter- 
tained being rather hostile than favor- 
able, he has nevertheless weighed his facts 
candidly and impartially, arriving at what 
is likely to be accepted as an ultimate 
conclusion for many years to come. 

The truth is, the fame of Longfellow 
rests on foundations comparatively slight. 
He was a delightful man, a scholar and a 
gentleman, possessing a moderate amount 
of talent, which he utilized to the utmost. 


Deficient in the saving grace of humor, 
having refined tastes, a real fondness for 
the best foreign literature, a gift for writ- 
ing smoothly melodious verse, and a sin- 
cere reverence for his craft, in his work 
there is little strong emotion, whether his 
theme be love, patriotism, religion, or the 
beauties of the natural universe. He is 
always adequate; but he seldom rises to 
lofty heights of vision. The mood habit- 
ually pervading both his prose and verse 
is not so much a tragic gloom as a gentle 
melancholy, akin to the Weltschmerz of 
his beloved Jean Paul,— 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain; 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain, 


For the employment of American themes 
as the subjects of his longer poems; as 
the translator of Dante; as the author of 
eertain ballads; as-the writer of lines 
that have embedded themselves in our 
common speech; above all, as the writer 
of some of the best sonnets to be found 
in the entire range of American literature, 
he won for himself deserved distinction, 
to which the memory of a life unblemished 
by even the faintest suggestion of evil 
brings its added touch of noble dignity. 
For these qualities, Longfellow is entitled 
to be long remembered. 
Such are the conclusions reached by 
Mr. Gorman in a succession of chapters 
notable for their keen insight, quiet humor, 
and vivid imagination. We can imagine 
contemporaries and lovers of Longfellow 
reading these pages with not a little pro- 
test. To them, much of what is said must 
seem like lése-majesté. But the open- 
minded reader cannot fail to derive delight 
from their perusal. It is true that the 
spirit of the book is that of a gentle 
iconoclasm. Mr. Gorman is a thorough 
progressive and nonconformist. For 
things past he has little reverence, and he 
does not hesitate to show it. Of him, we 
ean scarcely say, aS Holmes said of Hmer- 
gon, “He took dewn our idols so gently 
that it seemed like an act of worship.” 
Yet the wonder is that the heterodoxy 
displayed is so considerate and just. It 
almost seems as if Mr. Gorman were an 
instance of one who coming to scoff re- 
mained to pray, so evident is his desire 


to do full justice to the life he is dis- 
secting. For while ample recognition is 
accorded the poet’s weaknesses, his con- 
sistent refusal to notice criticism, his 
abundant faith in his own powers, his 
fondness for preaching, full credit is also 
given for his more admirable qualities of 
mind and heart. The book is more a life 
of Longfellow, the man, than a commen- 
tary on his work. What literary criticism 
there is seems to us to err on the side 
of undue harshness. While giving the 
poet full credit for his service in intro- 
ducing foreign literature to American 
readers, Mr. Gorman, we think, exaggerates 
his mediocrity. To the sonnets he grants 
but slight praise; while the poems in gen- 
eral he seems to consider pleasing, but al- 
together lacking in anything like virile 
power. This seems hardly in line with 
fact. Yet the book is rich in charm. Its 
descriptions of New England life in Port- 
land and Cambridge could searcely be bet- 
tered. Especially vivid is the account of 
Bowdoin when Longfellow was a student 
and professor there. Mr. Gorman writes 
in short, rather jerky sentences, in the 
present tense. To show his want of ven- 
eration for established idols, he refers 
throughout to Longfellow as “Henry.” 
His main thesis is the conviction that 
Longfellow was typical of Victorian New 
Hngland at its best. “It is not alone for 
simpleness and Victorian serenity and 
purity that Henry stands. He represents 
in himself, also, the gentility of an old 
tradition. It is that that proves to be 
finest in him; for Victorian purity, after 
all, is rather a matter of many smugnesses 
and self-deceits and thin-lipped evasions. 
Henry is smug from the beginning to the 
end, but he is absolutely unconscious of 
the fact; and this divine unconsciousness 
becomes an inherent portion of the tradi- 
tion wherein he exists because of the 
gentility that informs it. His writings are 
the visible aspect of this tradition. .. . 
Henry may uot be the perfect example 
of it, but he goes a long way toward re- 
vealing its best side. ... He has known 
terror and pity, and he has been incap- 
able of projecting them in any single line 
that he has written. But, even so, he has 
spread like the day’s broad sunshine over 
the land of his birth.” Surely, no mean 
attainment. A. R. H. 
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With Charm of Culture 


INTHGRITY IN HpucATION. By George Norlin. 
New York: The Macmillan Oompany. $2.00. 

To this volume of addresses by the presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado, the first 
paper gives the title. It is followed by 
essays on Prometheus Up-to-Date, The Re- 
ligion of Progress, Liberating Higher Hdu- 
cation, The Prison of the Present, John 
Bright, and Anticipations of the Doctrine 
of Evolution among the Greeks. The 
maturity of mind, the ripeness of judg- 
ment, and the grace of style which 
characterize them make them very pleasant 
to read. President Norlin recognizes the 
necessity and value of scientific specializa- 
tion, but points out that the gain is pur- 
chased at the price of the loss of the 
integrity, the wholeness of life, the dis- 
integration of learning, and the disaggrega- 
tion of scholars, who are no longer able to 
envisage the whole of life in their culture. 
Outside their narrow fields they are often 
less cultivated than their students, and 
are, in fact, “uneducated specialists.” 
The battle between science and religion, s0- 
called, is really between fragmentary views 
of science and fragmentary views of reli- 
gion. Surely the problem, though difficult, 
is not hopeless—that of organizing and in- 
tegrating ‘a common body of knowledge 
which would serve to make us feel at home 
in the twofold world in which we have to 
live, the world of human relationships and 
the physical universe.” In Prometheus Up- 
to-Date, Dr. Norlin discusses the attitude 
of those who regard humanity as the un- 
intended product of blind forces, and who 
therefore “glorify man and enjoy him for- 
ever.” He pays his respects to the new 
gospel of ‘expressionism’ and of “la 
nostalgie pour la boue,”’ our homesickness 
for the mud. The author’s own attitude is 
sane and fine. His style is that of a mind 
both sincere and mature. It has the charm 
and grace that come with classic culture— 
once so general, now so rare. G.R.D. 


Mr. Hopper Remembers 


Once A CLowN, ALWAYS A CLOWN. RemI- 
NISCENCES OF DrEWoLr Hoprnr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $3.00. 


To the group of theatrical memories 
which already includes the recollections of 
John Drew, Otis Skinner, Forbes Robert- 
son, and Francis Wilson, is now added the 
autobiography of DeWolf Hopper, long 
a genial figure among the operatic co- 
medians of the American stage. In col- 
laboration with Wesley Winans Stout, Mr. 
Hopper reminisces delightfully of varied 
incidents in his long career. In a spirit 
always good-humored, little marred by the 
egotism which is commonly the actor’s 
most prominent characteristic, he describes 
his parentage and boyhood, the circum- 
stances which led to his choice of a pro- 
fession, and a host of experiences both on 
and off the boards during his long the- 
atrical career. There are also some in- 
teresting comments upon fellow players 
whom he has seen and known, together 
with interpretations of the art of acting, 
both wise and pointed, as well as a variety 
of anecdotes, most of them new, all of them 
funny. The final chapter gives a history 
of the famous Lambs Club, in which the 
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author has for years been a moving spirit. 
Of course, the history of Mr. Hopper’s 
famous recitation, “Casey at the Bat,” 
who wrote it, how he found it, and how 
he utilized this epic of the national game, 
is given in full. Although light in tone, 
and by no means heavy in substance, the 
book offers delightful reading to any one 
interested in the life of the playhouse. At 
the same time, it conveys the impression 
of a personality cheerful, kindly, and 
essentially charitable. Conspicuous by 
their absence are any references to the 
varied matrimonial experiences of the 
writer. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of theatrical celebrities, mostly of 
former days, it will prove a welcome 
addition to the growing library of con- 
temporary dramatic literature. A.R.H. 


Sir Philip Cheers 


Youne AnarcHy. By Philip Gibbs. 
York: George H. Doran Oompany. $2.00. 

Nowadays we are hearing so much about 
the perils and decadence of the younger 
generation that a book like this is refresh- 
ing, like a cool breath of invigorating air 
blowing through an overheated ballroom. 
Young Anarchy is not so much a noyel as 
a fictionized tract for the times. Sir Philip 
Gibbs is nothing if not patriotic. All his 
books manifest a love of DWngland, deep 
and abiding. Proud of British civilization, 
what it has accomplished in the past, still 
he isnot a little concerned for its future. 
His latest novel manifestly reflects a per- 
sonal experience. In common with hosts 
of other thinkers, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, what has given him most concern 
has been modern youth, its bad manners, 
its follies and excesses, its disregard of 
standards held sacred by their Victorian 
forbears; its lip-sticks, rouge, dancing, 
drinking, and general rowdiness. Were 
the young men and women of to-day head- 
ing anywhere but straight toward ruin? 
So it seemed to him, until what England 
went through last summer changed com- 
pletely the color of his dreams. The 
manner in which British youth met the 
General Strike, rising to the occasion 
magnificently, convinced him that all is by 
no means lost. The future is by no means 
empty of promise. With all its excesses, 
the younger generation is at heart sound. 
Its vices are more superficial than deep- 
seated: This is the thesis expounded by 
Youny Anarchy with no little power. Most 
of the story is devoted to painting the 
dark side of the picture. The author does 
not spare youth. Selecting half a dozen 
typical examples, from various walks of 
life, he sketches their weaknesses with 
unsparing hands. Full emphasis is put 
upon their unconventionality and irrespon- 
sibility, their blithe dancing on the ragged 
edge of moral danger. Then comes the 
Strike, which is vividly described ; and the 
very young people who seemed wholly bent 
on pleasure prove themselves to be cast 
in an heroic mold. Lettice, Mervyn, 
Jocelyn, Nancy, and the rest play the game 
with a splendor of courage and self- 
sacrifice that prove that the ancient breed 
still holds. The final paragraph tells the 
story: “We stood revealed to the whole 
world and to ourselves as a people whose 
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spirit is still high and splendid. In no 
other nation of the world, I think, could 
such a thing have happened without blood- 
shed and anarchy. No shot was fired from 
first to last. The strikers were as well- 
behaved as those who took their places 
for a time or rallied up in the defense of 
ancient liberties. The good-nature of our 
people staggered the imagination of our 
friends and enemies. And something else 
was proved, worth proving. That youth 
of ours, so harshly criticized, so careless 
of criticism, such rebels against authority, 
so reckless of convention, so self-assured, 
played the game according to the rules, 
and in the spirit of the old tradition. It 
was Elizabeth Pomeroy who summed it all 
up: ‘The younger crowd! What’s wrong 
with them, I should like to know? What’s 
wrong with England when we have 
such spirit? ...If only we could pull 
together!’” After reading this story, an 
American is likely to ask himself one ques- 
tion: Should a similar crisis arise, can our 
own youth be depended upon to a like 
extent? We think so. A.R. H. 


Creators 


Maxkprs or A New WorLD. 
Stowell. New York: 
Concern. 175 cents. 

A book for intermediate children in 
the church school. It contains twelve 
biographical studies of men and women 
who have been makers of a new world. 
These are Oberlin, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Pestalozzi, Paxson, Mary Lyon, Anna 
Howard Shaw, John Howard, George 
Washington Carver, Pasteur, Theodore 
Thomas, Charles P. Steinmetz, and Edward 
A. Steiner, There is a biographical sketch 
of each one of these, followed by questions 
and topics for study, and a list of books 
for further reading. It strikes us as a 
good book which cannot fail to interest 
children. The teaching apparatus is 
adequate. But why does Mr. Stowell 
suppress the name of the church in which 
Steinmetz preached in Schenectady? We 
are proud that it was the Unitarian 
Church. E. F. 


By Jay 8. 
The Methodist Book 


A Gift from the White Heron 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, in old Japan, a pic- 
turesque valley at the bottom of which ran 
a small stream had an interesting visitor. 
The visitor was a fine old Heron, with 
feathers so white that the ancient Willow 
tree that leaned over the Stream whis- 


 pered: 


“Oh, honorable Waters That Never Rest, 
you may be sure our Heron owes the 
whiteness of his feathers to the snowy 
erest of the great, sacred Fujiyama over 
which he flies. It is because he never 
takes any long flight without first circling 
great Fujiyama seven times that he is 
so wonderful a bird. The sacred mountain 
has rewarded his devotion by granting 
him the whiteness of its own white crown 
and also the gift of carrying joy in a 
wonderful way wherever he goes. That 
is the secret of my power to talk to you. 


_ It was the august Heron who bestowed 


upon me the power to say something every 
time the Breeze comes my way. Before 
this, the slight rustling of my slim leaves 
meant nothing at all.” 

“T have wondered at your great wisdom,” 
replied the Stream. “Of all the Willows 
that border the banks along my course, 
you are the only one I have heard speak. 
The others merely rustle.” 

“Some day,” went on the ancient Willow, 
‘it will be your turn to receive some 
special wonderful gift from the old Heron. 
You always have had a musical voice to 
speak to any who will hear, but I feel sure 
that our wise Heron will make you yet 
more magic, in time.” 

Now it happened that a Bamboo cluster 
grew so near the Stream that he overheard 
the conversation. Often he had seen the 
old white Heron, but never before had he 
heard the Heron was remarkable in any 
other way than in the whiteness of that 
wonderful plumage. . 

“Oh,” thought the Bamboo, “how I wish 


‘something interesting would come to me 


through the wise old Heron! I am quite 
content to remain silent if I must, but I 
am wasted here. I suppose I ought to be 
grateful that I am alive and live in this 
beautiful valley, but, after all, I am doing 
no one any good. Perhaps I do wrong to 
complain, but here I am nothing but a 
shadow in the background of the world. I 
should like to be worth something. How- 
ever, I'll grow as well as I can, and, at 
least it will be a pleasure to watch for the 
coming of the august Heron.” 

And not many days passed before the 
old white Heron made his annual visit to 
the valley. So lightly and silently he 
suddenly dropped from the sky that he 
might, indeed, have been mistaken for a 


soft mass of snow. The Bamboo was much 
excited, for the Heron landed close beside 
him. Every stem and slim leaf-blade of the 
Bamboo trembled from this excitement. 
How beautiful was the old Heron! How 
keen but kindly were his bright eyes! 

Perhaps the Heron felt the excited 
trembling of the Bamboo, for he looked at 
the healthy young shoots about the main 
stalks stretching high and said, “This year 
it shall be the Bamboo. . This year it shall 
be the Bamboo.” 

Then seven times he walked around that 
clump of Bamboo, and, without another 
word, went to the honorable Waters That 
Never Rest, and, where the Willow whis- 
pered, searched for food along the bank, 
and after refreshing himself rose as lightly 
as he had descended and disappeared. 

“There is an end of it,” thought the 
Bamboo. “He will not return until next 
year. I am exactly as I was before he 
came; but although he has granted me no 
magic favor after all, yet I am happy be- 
cause I heard him repeat my name, and 
saw him give me so friendly a look. Be- 
sides which, he honored me by walking 
Seven times around me, and that is some- 
thing to be joyful about, for I can feel as 
though I am growing inside a sevenfold 
magic circle.” 

That, indeed, seemed an end of the 
whole matter until a little later in the 
season, when the Fireflies appeared, to 
make the valley the scene of their annual 
Festival of Light. Oh, how they danced 
every evening! Even the Bamboo thrilled 
to their flitting sparkles. And at the 
height of their celebration, a poor Artist 
wandered into the lonely valley, and so 
loved the place that he made himself a 
rude shelter, unpacked his brushes and 
colors, and painted busily every day. Nor 
did he rest until late each night; for when 
the light of day faded, he stopped his 
work and watched the Fireflies as though 
he never could get enough of their fanciful 
flitting. 

Then it was that the Bamboo suddenly 
learned of his own importance. The 
Heron’s words and magic spell had meant 
something, for was it not the Bamboo 
which was receiving the attention of the 
Artist? Why—the Bamboo’s tender, fresh 
shoots even seryed as food for the Artist! 
And upon the Artist’s paper, was it not 
the Bamboo he was painting to be used for 
a wonderful lantern? Once more the 
Bamboo trembled with excitement—he was 
worth something, after all! 

Perhaps the Bamboo’s greatest thrill 
came when the Artist’s painting was 
finished. The Fireflies still flitted through 


the valley. 
his brushes, colors, and lantern design, 
but lingered’ as though yet he had not 
gazed enough at the dancing of the Fire- 
flies; until, all at once, an idea came to 


The Artist carefully packed 


this lover of the flashing insects. And 
again it was the Bamboo that made the 
carrying out of the idea possible. The 
Artist made, from a section cut from the 
Bamboo, a tiny cage in the Japanese 
manner, and catching two of the gay Fire- 
fly dancers, tenderly put them inside. 
They journeyed with him to the market 
place of the town at the end of the valley, 
where both the Fireflies and the unusually 
artistic little cage made so great an attrac- 
tion that the Artist sold them for a price 
beyond that which was customary for such 
objects. And the Bamboo lantern design 
won fame for the poor Artist—so much 
fame, that every season he went back to 
paint from the same Bamboo cluster. 

And when once, upon such an occasion, 
he happened to arrive at the very time of 
the old Heron’s annual coming, he kept so 
quiet that it was possible to sketch the 
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MARJORIN DILLON 
Why Not? 


Where are little leaves tucked away 
The long white winter through? 

For not a bit of leaf-bud green, 

For months and months is ever seen; 
I’ve wondered, haven’t you? 


Perhaps the wise old mother tree 
Prepares a cozy bunk, 

Where little leaves may rest and nap 

The winter long—not in her lap, 
But ’way inside her trunk. 


No Pleasure Trip 


I wish this street car wouldn’t speed ; 
I’d just as soon go slow. 

The motorman’s no friend of mine, 
Although he said, “Hello!” 


I’m feeling awful miser’ble, 
And grin—I don’t know how. 

For Mother called the dentist up... 
I’m on my way there now. 


te 


bird as it sat in the shade of the Bamboo, 
the joy of the Bamboo hardly can be 
imagined. Through the Artist’s efforts, 
everyone in the town—or so it seemed— 
must have a lantern of that wonderful 
Bamboo design! The Artist no longer 
would be poor. The Bamboo had been of 
use, and even had served to earry the 
light of the merry Fireflies to bring hap- 
piness to all who saw them in the market 
place. But best of all, he should go on 
helping, and that was reward enough. If 
he even had been asked what other reward 
he might wish, that too, already was his; 
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for had not the Artist just used him as 
the background of the picture of the 
august, wise Heron? And the Bamboo was 
forever content. 

[All rights reserved] 


Old Squaw and the 
Papoose on Her Back 
MARGARET HILL 


“T’ll stay with young Bill,” offered Uncle 
Tom, a rare and favorite visitor-in the 
Burnham household. “Why can’t I stay 
with young Bill, and you two go to this 
dinner party, without the fuss of getting 
somebody to look after the young man?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Burnham, ‘of course 
it would save no end of bother. But you’re 
sure you'll not go with us?” 

“Sure,” said Uncle Tom. ‘“I’d rather 
dine with young Bill any day in the week.” 

“You'll get him to bed on time?’ 

“Well, reasonably on time. You forget 
us this one evening. We'll get our own 
supper. We'd rather. What have I 
tramped the Western mountains for, if I 
can’t cook a chop or two? What do you 
say, Bill?” 

Bill, aged seven, and a slave to this 
wonderful uncle, said so much and said it 
so enthusiastically that his mother laughed 
and gave full consent to the plan. 

A jolly fireplace supper over (for Uncle 
Tom had decided they’d make believe they 
were campers in the open, and to that end 
had roasted potatoes in the hot ashes and 
broiled chops over the glowing coals), Bill 
said, regretfully, “Do I have to go to bed 
this very minute, Uncle Tom? Would I 
have to if we were camping outdoors in 
the mountains, way we've played?” 

“Not this very second. You’d help me 
with the dishes, like a good camper, 
wouldn’t you? And then I think we’d have 
to look at the stars a few minutes, before 
we crawled into our tent.” 

“Then let’s!” said Bill. “Only the 
kitchen sink will have to pretend to be 
our camp dishpan. And why can’t we look 
at the stars? I never see them ’cept out 
my window, ’cause I have to go to bed so 
early.” 

“You can,” said Uncle Tom, “and we 
will.” 

Out in the middle of the lawn they stood, 
no screening trees over their heads. 
“Now,” said Uncle Tom, “let’s see how 
many stars you know.” 


“The names of them? Why, I don’t 
know one!” 

“Not the North Star? Not the Big 
Dipper? Thought everybody knew those 


from the time they were born. Look here, 
1 can show you in no time. You know 
what a dipper is, don’t you?” 

Bill nodded. “There’s one at the farm 
where we go summers. At the well. 
Made of tin.” 

Uncle Tom chuckled. “To think it took 
the country to teach you what a tin dipper 
is! And I don’t suppose there’s a country 
boy or girl your size who doesn’t know the 
Big Dipper in the sky, made of stars.” 

“Made of stars!” 

“Oh, nobody drinks out of it. It just 
looks like an enormous dipper, if you drew 
lines from star to star. With a bent 
handle.” 

Bill craned his neck and stared straight 
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up into the bigness of the star world. “I 
see! I see it!” he shouted; and see it 
correctly he did, as his plump, pointing 
finger proved. 

“Now you'll never forget it,” said Uncle 
Tom, as interested as his small nephew. 
“Once you’ve seen it, the Big Dipper’s your 
sky friend all your days. Do you see the 
two stars which form the outer edge of 
the Dipper Bowl?” 

Bill nodded. 

“Alpha and Beta. Those names are just 
as easy to remember as Joe and John. 
Well, Alpha and Beta—some people call 
them the Pointers—always point out the 
North Star, or Pole Star. See it?” 

“*Course I see it!” said Bill, as surely 
as though he had known it all his life. 

“Indians call the Pole Star the ‘Home 
Star’ or ‘The Star That Never Moyes.’ 
They can always depend on it for their 
directions ; soit always guides them home.” 

“What do they call the Big Dipper?” 
asked Bill. 

“Indians call it ‘The Broken Back,’ 
Why? I suppose because the handle is 


He Begs No More 
I gave a beggar from my little store 
Of well-earned gold; 
He spent the shining ore 
And came again and yet again, 
cold 
And hungry as before. 
I gave a thought, and through that 
thought of mine 
He found himself—the man supreme, 
divine. 
He begs no more. 
—From the Persian. 


still 


Sentence Sermon 
They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 


up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.—Isaiah «ll. 31. 


bent or broken. See that star at the bend 
of the handle? His name, according to 
old legend, is Mizar, the Horse. And just 
above Mizar is a very small star called 
Alcor, the Rider. No, those aren’t the 
Indian names for them. The Indians call 
them the ‘Old Squaw and the Papoose on 
her Back.’ Always, since long ago, those 
two stars have been used as eyesight tests. 
Out in the plains, or in the mountains, 
Indians would ask their children at night, 
‘Can you see the Papoose on the Old 
Squaw’s back?’ And when they did see it, 
their mothers and fathers were happy, be- 
cause they knew their children had sharp 
eyes.” 

Seasee: ilu 
shouted Bill. 

“Good for your two brown eyes! Now 
let’s get to bed. Goodness knows how much 
after your bedtime it is.” 

“What time did you two campers get to 
bed?” asked Mrs. Burnham next morning 
at breakfast. 

“Not right on the minute,” spoke up Bill. 
“But do you know I can see the Papoose 
on the Old Squaw’s back?” 

Mrs. Burnham, perplexed by this sur- 
prising answer, turned her eyes in time 
to see Uncle Tom beam at his small 
nephew. 3 . 

“My star, he can!” said Uncle Tom. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Georgia’s Poet Laureate 


Frank L. Stanton, proclaimed Poet 
Laureate of Georgia by Governor Walker 
in 1925, died on January 7, in his seyen- 
tieth year. For nearly forty years his 
poems appeared in The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, under the column heading, “Just 
From Georgia.” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
and “Just A-Wearyin’ for You,” perhaps 
his two best-known poems, have been set 
to music—the first by Ethelbert Nevin, 
the second by Carrie Jacobs Bond. This 
is one of Mr. Stanton’s last verses: 


Tain’t no use to sit and sigh 

For the things you let slip by; 
While the light is in the sky, 
Ketch the next one on the fly. 
Sighin’ when the ship is tossed 
Don’t bring back the haven lost; 
Best to keep your self-command— 
Hope for land, hope for land! — 


Most of his poems are in Negro dialect. 
His four-line poem, “This World,” ranks 
among his best. 


This world that we’re a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 

You git a thorn with every rose— 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 


Thomas A. Edison 


Thomas A. Edison, the world’s most 
famous inventor, was eighty years old 
on February 11. At the age of twelve, 
he was newsboy on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. A little later, he learned teleg- 
raphy, and became a telegraph operator. 
As he saved money, he began his wonder- 
ful career as inventor. He now has a 
large laboratory in West Orange, N.J., 
where his experiments result in new in- 
ventions. He works as hard as when he 
was young,—sometimes sixteen hours a 
day. His winters are spent in Florida, 
but not as a vacation; for, wherever he 
is, Mr. Edison is unflagging in his work. 
Far and wide he is known as the “elec- 
trical wizard.” He has received patents 
for more than 1,000 inventions, of which 
some of the best known are—the incan- 
descent lamp and lighting system, the 
phonograph, the mimeograph, the moving- 
picture machine, the nickel-iron storage 
battery used in motor cars, and the elec- 
tric valve used in wireless telegraphy, 
which has been called the “Wdison effect.” 


Also, he perfected the telegraph and 

telephone, and improved the first type- 

writer to make it practicable. . 
\ Just Dirt 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 


They call it ordinary dirt. 
Don’t soil your fingers with it. 
Tt’s only muck; 

It’s only mud; 

Let’s clean it out this minute. 


And yet 

It’s from this very earth 

We get our bread and butter; 
Our dishes get; 

Our table, too, 

And all the nice, good supper. 


Ee 


ee So 


_ in their offerings. 


are many 
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A.U. A. Appeal this Year for $100,000 


“Lifting the level” of the vital labors requires increased giving 


LTHOUGH, by “general and generous 
consent,” the great bulk of Unitarian 
churches receive contributions for the 
work of their common agency, the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, on Paster Sun- 
day, several parishes have already sent 
The Association also 
awaits word from those churches which 
have taken their collections, but have not 
yet made returns. 

Last year the offerings from the 
churches and individuals slightly exceeded 
the figure of even the Centenary year 
of 1925. For continuing the work now 
being carried on by the Association, 
$72,000 is needed during the current fiscal 
year. But, as the Association’s appeal, 
“Lifting the Level,” puts the matter: 

“Tt is unbelievable that Unitarians pro- 
pose to confine their giving to the limits 
which provide simply for holding the lines 
already established. It must be assumed 
that they desire to enter upon some of the 
new adventures which are constantly ask- 
ing to be undertaken.... There are 
therefore certain enterprises that the di- 
rectors of the Association have long been 
eager to undertake and will undertake as 
soon as the churches provide the neces- 
sary money. 

“The Southern churches have long de- 
sired and pleaded for the appointment of 


-a field secretary to encourage and guide 


the churches in that section of the country. 
The directors have expressed their desire 
and purpose to re-establish a Department 
of Community Service or Social Relations, 
and they will need additional resources 
for the fulfillment of that plan. All for- 
ward-looking Unitarians desire the plant- 
ing of new centers of influence and the 
establishing of new churches, and there 
inviting fields waiting the 
sower’s seed. It would advance our cause 
and refresh our ministers if the Associa- 
tion had the resources to promote minis- 
terial exchanges between ministers in the 
eastern and western parts of the country 
and between American and British Uni- 
tarians. Many other possibilities of sery- 
ice might be mentioned, but the directors 
can inaugurate these particular enter- 
prises if the churches will make additional 
contributions to the extent of about 
$28,000. ... 

“Surely $100,000 a year for the national 
and international work of our central 
agency is not too great a task for the 
people of the Unitarian churches.” 

For what definite projects of the Asso- 
ciation is the annual offering spent? 

The answer is to be found on the fron- 
tiers of liberalism; in the college and 
university centers of America; among fel- 
low Americans of foreign origin and 
speech, and liberal comrades in foreign 
lands; in the church schools; among reli- 
gious liberals in other fellowships; in the 
thousands of books and tracts on liberal 
religion; in the newspapers, the religious 
press, the Wayside Pulpit. 

The income from the unrestricted en- 
dowment of the Association takes care of 
salaries, maintenance of buildings and 


rentals, and traveling and certain other 
general expenses. Special trust funds 
are available for definite projects, like 
ministers’ pensions, ministerial relief, fel- 
lowships and scholarships for theological 
students, and aid to theological and other 
schools. The Sustentation Fund, the 
Church Building Loan Fund, the Billings, 
Ware, and Pearson lectureships all have 
special uses for their incomes. The Asso- 
ciation also administers funds for fifty 
parishes and a considerable variety of 
public-spirited causes. 

But there are many important endeavors 
which are dependent upon the persistent 
good will and immediate generosity of 
Unitarian people. These projects and 
their needs for the fiscal year are as 
follows: 

Maintaining Unitarian churches at the 
seats of American colleges and universi- 
ties—$8,000. 

Promoting and maintaining Unitarian 
churches at Albany, N.Y., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Trenton, N.J., Lynchburg, Va., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Houston, ex., 
San Antonio, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Topeka, Kan., Salina, Kan,, Duluth, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., All Souls and Third Church, 
Fresno, Calif., Long Beach, Calif, Van- 
ecouver and Victoria, B.C., Swansboro, 
N.C.— $17,000. 

Presenting the claims of liberal Chris- 
tianity to citizens of foreign origin and 
speech, the Norwegians and Finnish 
peoples in Minnesota, and the Icelanders 
in Western Canada and North Dakota— 
$9,000. 

Promoting the cause of religious educa- 
tion in the churches, stimulating the 
church schools, holding institutes and con- 
ferences, providing the materials of reli- 
gious education, and maintaining The 
Beacon—$9,000. 

Promoting sympathy, 


union, and co- 


operation among religious liberals through 


aid to interdenominational enterprises in 
which Unitarians participate—$3,000. 

Printing pamphlets and bulletins carry- 
ing the Unitarian message—$15,000. 

Aiding in the support of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals and 
multiplying contacts with fellow believers 
in other countries—$6,000. 

Obtaining publicity for Unitarian prin- 
ciples and activities through the news- 
papers and the religious press—$5,000. 


Mr. Macdonald at Hyde Park 


Rev. Forrester Macdonald, who began 
his pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Hyde Park, Mass., on February 
20, has ministered during the past year 
to a united parish of Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Unitarians in Sturbridge, 
Mass. He has also held editorial, social 
service, and teaching positions. 


Provipence, R.I—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Unitarian, received a table 
eover from the Alliance women of the 
sister church in Oderhein, Transylvania, 
worked by the young girls of the parish. 
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New Prizes for Essays 
From Temperance Society 


The Unitarian Temperance Society is 
again this year offering prizes of scholar- 
ships to Y. P. R. U. conferences at the 
Shoals or elsewhere for the best essays on 
some topic concerned with prohibition. 
The subject this year is, “What Should 
the Nations of the World Do about Alco- 
hol?’ The Society offers to give the 
winner in each of three geographic areas, 
Pacific Coast, Middle West, and New Eng- 
land, entire traveling and hotel expenses 
to the nearest young people’s conference ; 
or, if the two Western winners prefer the 
Shoals, the Society will pay the entire 
hotel bill and travel cost equal to the fare 
to the local conference plus ten per cent. of 
the additional fare to Star Island. 

All essays must be in by April 30, 1927. 
Members of young people’s societies who 
wish to enter the contest are asked to 
write at once to Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
secretary of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The contest is open to all Unitarian young 
people of the United States and Canada. 

Last year, honors were awarded to 
Francis Balazs of San Francisco, Calif., 
for the Pacific Coast; Miss Ellen L. Spar- 
hawk of Atlanta, Ga., for the Middle 
West; and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of 
West Newton, Mass., for New England. 
Miss Sparhawk was unable to attend a 
conference, and the award was given to 
Miss Jean Davis of Indianapolis, Ind., 
whose essay ranked a close second. Mr. 
McGill and Miss Davis attended the 
Shoals conference, and Mr. Balazs went 
to Hanska. 


Dr. Palmer at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Albert W. Palmer of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, Il., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel week-day 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, March 1-4. Dr. Palmer was pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Oakland, Calif., and 
of Central Union Church, Honolulu, before 
taking up his work in the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Oak Park in 1924, where 
he succeeded the well-known Rey. William 
HE. Barton. While in California he was 
instructor in pastoral and social problems 
in the Pacific Theological School. He has 
traveled widely through the Orient. 
Among his books are “The Human Side 
of Hawaii’ and “The Mountain Trail.” 
On Wednesday, March 2, Dr. Palmer will 
give an illustrated lecture on Hawaii, 
America’s interracial experiment station, 
at the Park Street Church, Boston. On 
Monday, February 28, there will be an 
organ recital, at 12.15 p.m., by the King’s 
Chapel organist. 


On The Inquirer Staff 


Miss Laura G. Ackroyd, who has con- 
tributed much prose and verse of high 
order to The Inquirer, British Unitarian 
weekly, is now associated with Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant in the editorship of that journal. 
Her experience in other fields of journal- 
ism has been wide and yaluable. 
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Call for Science Experts | 
to Answer Fundamentalists 


“A Challenging Situation” is the title of 
a revised edition of “A Plain Statement to 
All Friends of Scientific Freedom,” issued 
by the Science League of America and 
signed by its Board of Directors, among 
whom are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. 
Dayid Starr Jordan. The pamphlet 
reviews the spread of Fundamentalist con- 
trol over scientific teaching, and appeals 
for funds to grapple with an ever-growing 
menace to freedom. Maynard ‘Shipley, a 
member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, well-known 
writer and lecturer, is the president of the 
League, which was formed more than two 
years ago. Annual dues are $3, sustaining 
life memberships are $25, and additional 
contributions are welcomed. 

The League plans to establish local 
branches at all strategic points, which 
shall not only engage in education work, 
but shall be ready to send representatives 
before legislatures and boards of education 
whenever the freedom of science teaching 
is threatened. The League now counts 
members in all but two States of the 
Union, and in the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Eng- 
land, and France, as well as in the facul- 
ties of practically all the larger colleges 
and universities. 

The League invites friends of academic 
freedom to help make America safe for 
the principle “that questions of science, 
sociology, psychology, and other subjects 
under Fundamentalist attack, must be 
decided by experts in these subjects, and 
by them alone.” 


Personals 


Brooks Adams, author, historian, and 
descendant in direct line of Presidents 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams, who 
died February 13, was a member of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, in Quincy, Mass., 
and occupied the pew of John Quincy 
Adams. Some of Mr. Adams’s published 
works are “The Emancipation of Massa- 
chusetts,” “The Law of Civilization and 
Decay,” “American Economic Supremacy,” 
and “The New Empire.” He served for 
seven years as a lecturer at the Boston 
University Law School, and was a delegate 
to the Massachusetts State Constitutional 
Conyention in 1917. An example of his 
absolute sincerity and fearlessness of 
thought was the new preface to the second 
edition of his book, “The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts.” This preface, of 168 
pages, condemns and refutes the philosophy 
of the first edition. His later opinions, 
moreover, were pessimistic, as contrasted 
with the optimism of the edition of thirty 
years earlier. 


The Parish Committee of the Second 
Parish, Unitarian, in Marlboro, Mass., 
recently presented Edward WH. Allen with 
a gold watch and chain, and resolutions of 
appreciation in recognition of his twenty- 
nine years of service on the committee. 
All but three or four years of this time, 
Mr. Allen was chairman of the committee. 
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Stewart M. Law, secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Jamestown, N.Y., was 
recently elected president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Jamestown. This club is composed 
of 125 men, one-fifth being Lutherans, two- 
fifths Baptists, one-fifth Methodists, and 
one-fifth miscellaneous, of whom two are 
Unitarians. This club has had seven 
presidents, and both of its Unitarian mem- 
bers are among the seven. 


Ysbrand B. Haagsma, who died February 
8, was treasurer of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City, and had previ- 
ously been an active worker in Unitarian 
churches of Washington, D.C., Detroit, 
Mich., and Wheeling, W.Va. 


The book section of The Boston Hvening 
Transcript of February 12 contains an ex- 
tensive article on interesting experiences 
in the career of Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, minister of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., and well- 
known author of many volumes of phi- 
losophy, literary criticism, and personal 
essays. The account, written by Isabelle 
Wentworth Lawrence, is based largely on 
Dr. Crothers’s scrapbook, which is “full of 
newspaper clippings.” 


$9,000 Fire Damage 
to Church at Gardner 


Loss estimated at nearly $9,000 was 
caused by a fire in the First Unitarian 
Church of Gardner,’ Mass., on February 
12. It is believed the blaze originated 
from an overheated furnace. The loss is 
entirely covered by insurance. The base- 
ment was completely gutted, but little dam- 
age was done in the church auditorium. 

Several of the pipes of the organ were 
melted, and the pump and other parts of 
the instrument were destroyed. Practi- 
cally all of the woodwork, fixtures, and 
furniture in the church “basement were 
destroyed. The organ is one of the oldest 
pipe organs in New England, and perhaps 
in the country. It was installed originally 
in the Unitarian Church, Templeton, 
Mass., in the year 1832. 

Rey. Hendrik Van Ommeren, the min- 
ister, preached in the First Congregational 
Church at the regular service on February 
13, upon invitation of Rev. Ernest B. 
Youtz. The invitation included the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian parish, and many 
of them attended services in the Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Lenten Quiet Day 


The Norfolk Conference will hold a 
Lenten Quiet Day in the Second Unitarian 
Meeting-house in Brookline, Mass., Thurs- 
day, April 7. The service will consist of 
hymns, prayers, and two addresses, and 
will conclude with a Communion service. 
A luncheon will be served at noon. 


PorrsmMoutH, N.H.—The South Parish, 
Unitarian, has published in pamphlet form 
two addresses delivered in the church Feb- 
ruary 14 and 15, 1926, on the one-hundredth 
anniversary of its dedication: “The Three 
Churches of the South Parish,” by Rev. 
Alfred Gooding, minister emeritus; and 
“An Address of Congratulation,” by Dr. 
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Lucius Harrison Thayer, minister of the 
North Parish in Portsmouth. 


J. Sydney Moulton 


Rev. J. Sydney Moulton, pastor emeritus 
of the First Parish Church, Stow, Mass., 
died suddenly on Monday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 24, at the home of his niece, Mrs. Carl 
Lloyd, at Plaistow, N.H. Mr. Moulton 
ceased his active connection with the 
parish at Stow after a service of forty- 
one years on November 1, 1925, since 


which he has lived with Mr. and Mrs. 


Lloyd at Plaistow. 

Following the expressed wishes, the 
funeral held in Plaistow, January 26, was 
a very simple one. In the absence of a 
local Unitarian minister, Rev. H. Karl 
Spinner, pastor of the North Congrega- 
tional Church of Haverhill, Mass., con- 
ducted the service, consisting of passages 
of Scripture and familiar poems followed 
by an impressive prayer.. Eva Brooks 
Flinn of Haverhill sang “Jerusalem, the 
Golden,” which the deceased had requested, 
and “Master, No Offering.” Twenty-five 
members of the Stow parish and friends 
from other parishes were present to pay 
their last tributes. 

The body was placed in the receiving 
tomb at Haverhill, the burial in the spring 
to be in the family lot at Meriden, N.H., 
immediately adjoining his native town, 
Plainfield (N.H.), where he was born on 
April 3, 1851. 

He received his education at Kimall 
Union Academy, Meriden, N.H.; at Dart- 
mouth College, where he had as classmate 
Francis H. Clark, leader of the Christian 
Endeavor movement; and at Harvard 
Divinity School, being there a classmate, 
among other notables, of Bishop Brooks. 
Previous to his associating with the Stow 
parish, Mr. Moulton served as pastor for 
nine years at the Unitarian Church of 
Westford, Mass. 

In addition to his duties, which he dis- 
charged most acceptably, as befitted a 
dignified and able scholar, Mr. Moulton 
was earnest and foremost in all matters 
of civic advancement. All that pertained 
to the welfare of the town of Stow became 
a vital interest which deepened as the 
years increased. For twenty years, before 
the present state superintendency system 


_was introduced, he was superintendent of 


the Stow schools, and for many years 
was chaplain of the Stow Grange. As a 
member of the committee for securing a 
suitable memorial to the World War 
veterans, he rendered conspicuous service 
in securing the beautiful monument which 
now adorns the Common. Another and 
most important factor of community in- 
terest was the founding of the Civie Club, 
the presidency of which he held for more 
than twenty years: Because of his in- 
fluence and untiring effort, many notable 
speakers were secured for the Club meet- 
ings. Being of a reserved and retiring 
disposition, there were many deeds of kind- 
ness that will never be known. ~ 

In the career of his successor, Rev. Alva 
J. Shaller, senior of Harvard Divinity 
School, he felt a generous interest, evi- 
denced in part by his participation in the 
ordination and installation service on 
October 17, 1926. 


————— 
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Union Progress of Liberal Churches 


Two commissions hold important meeting in Washington 


EASURES for the closer co-operation 

of the Universalist and the Unitarian 
denominations, looking ultimately to some 
form of joint organization for united lib- 
eral endeavor, were discussed at an inter- 
esting and profitable meeting, on January 
15, of the Universalist and Unitarian 
commissions on comity and church unity 
in Washington, D.C. 

This meeting also heard a report of 
similar negotiations being carried on be- 
tween the Universalist commission and a 
like commission from the Congregational- 
ists, which have come about as the result 
of an overture to the latter fellowship 
made by the Universalist General Con- 
vention in October, 1925. Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, chairman of the Universalist 
commission, told of the status of these 
negotiations and gave the substance of a 
resulting joint statement from the two 
groups. Unitarian representatives at the 
meeting expressed deep interest and sym- 
pathy with this other movement for 
united effort by the forward-looking 
churches, and will await the outcome with 
keen appreciation of its significance. 

The calling of the Universalist-Unita- 
rian conference in Washington was pur- 
suant to the resolution passed by the 
General Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at Cleveland, Ohio, also 

-in October, 1925, and addressed to the 
Universalist General Convention. This 
resolution respectfully requested ‘the 
Universalist General Convention to au- 
thorize its president to appoint a commis- 
sion of not less than three or more than 
five representatives to meet with a similar 
commission to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with a view to inviting and 
organizing a council of representative lib- 
eral Christians for the purpose of promot- 
ing sympathy and co-operation among 
them, furthering their common aims, and 
uniting them for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God.” 

A joint mission to be conducted by Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians in some promis- 
ing field where there is no liberal church 
of either denomination, and a country- 
wide exchange of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian ministers on October 9, 1927, were 
immediate projects for co-operation ap- 
proved by the two commissions. 

This meeting also commended a pro- 
posed course of co-operation between the 
two churches in Florida, where a federa- 
tion of liberals was formed last November. 
It was voted that Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
general superintendent of Universalist 
ehurches, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, request the Florida liberal churches 
to defer choosing names until after confer- 
ence with these two denominational execu- 
tives, with a view to selecting a distinctive 
title, acceptable to all persons interested. 
Names for union churches were suggested 
as follows: All Souls, Liberal Christian, 
United Free, United Liberal. Joint 
preaching missions, co-operation between 
the editors of the denominational papers, 


and means of informing the members of 
each church regarding the progress and 
activities of the other, were other meas- 
ures discussed. 

Besides Dr. Lowe, Dr. Eliot, and Dr. 
Perkins, the following delegates from 
the two fellowships attended the confer- 
ence: Dr, John Murray Atwood, president 
of the Universalist General Convention ; 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Convention; Roger S. Galer, 
Universalist, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Dr. 
Harold Marshall, manager of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House; Dr. Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, and 
Dr. Harold BH. B. Speight, Unitarian 
clergymen; and Prof. James A. Tufts, a 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Churches Cable Endorsement 
of Naval Armaments Message 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
cabled to the Protestant churches of Great 
Britain, France, and Japan a statement 
endorsing President Coolidge’s message 
with respect to further limitation of naval 
armaments and announcing that the 
ehurches of America “as a unit will stand 
resolutely behind the President.” The 
statement adds: 

“The Federal Council of Churches has 
repeatedly taken action urging further 
reduction of armaments by the nations; 
and specifically at its meeting of December 
24, 1926, expressed its advocacy of the 
policy for broadening the application of 
the spirit and principles of the limitation 
of armament formulated at the Washing- 
ton Conference. 

“The spirit shown by the President in 
his approach to the Huropean nations, his 
sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems, and his manifest appreciation of the 
highly complex and intricate character of 
the question of disarmament, impress us 
with his comprehensive and discriminating 
grasp of the actualities of the situation. 
We believe that the peculiar difficulties of 
the European nations require the most 
sympathetic consideration, but that they 
can be met if dealt with in a spirit of 
mutual good will.” 


” 


At the Worcester Conference 


At the sixtieth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference to be held March 3 
at the First Unitarian Church in Clinton, 
Mass., the following addresses will be 
given: “The Call of the South and West,” 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt; “Our Heritage in 
the New England Meeting-House,” Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot; “The Importance of a 
Liberal Church in Bolton”; a report on 
church attendance, Rey. Robert A. Sing- 
sen; “The Church’s Responsibility for the 
Social Life of the Community,” Rev. Ivan 
A. Klein; an’ address by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage; and a report on plans for rebuild- 
ing the Bolton church, by Rey. Joseph 
N. Pardee. 
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Get Ready for the Shoals! 


Historical map of island adorns announce- 
ment for 1927 


A quaint map, after the style of the 
medieval geographers, showing the points 
of historical and traditional interest on 
Star Island, adorns the front cover of the 
preliminary announcement of the Shoals 
summer meetings for 1927. The map is 
the work of Miss BHlizabeth Shurtleff, 
artist of Boston, Mass., already known 
for a similar map of New Hampshire. 
Separate copies of the map are to be avail- 
able for Shoalers at the forthcoming sum- 
mer conferences. Also on the first page 
_is a poem by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of 
West Newton, Mass., active worker in 
the ¥. P. R. U: 

“Program Hints” announces that Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus will come from Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dr. George R. Dodson 
from St. Louis, Mo., for several engage- 
ments. Dr. Dodson will lecture on “The 
Psychology of the Child” at the Church 
School Institute of the Laymen’s League; 
and Dr. BH. M. Best, professor of religious 
education in the United Theological Col- 
lege of McGill University, will give a 
course on modern pedagogical methods in 
religious education. Miss Louise Brown, 
treasurer of the General Alliance, is to 
bein charge of recreation during Alliance 
week. An hour’s conference on Alliance 
problems will be held each morning. Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin will be the Shoals 
minister for this week; Rev. Houghton 
Page and Rey. H. P. Daniels will be min- 
isters during the fortnight of the General 
Conference; and Dr. Augustus P. Reecord 
will preach on another Sunday. 

Other speakers include Dr. Samuel Me- 
Chord Crothers, Payson Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Rey. Walter S. 
Swisher, Rey. T. J. Horner, and Prof. John 
P. Marshall. Following the Congrega- 
tional fortnight, there will be a week with- 
out a program for those people who wish 
to go to the island solely for a rest. Carl 
B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast secretary, will 
be present most of the summer for the 
general promotion of good-fellowship and 
recreation. More detailed information 
will be ready in a few weeks. 

Dates for the conferences with names of 
the chairmen in charge are as follows: 

June 25 to July 9—Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, Thomas W. Hoag, chairman; 
July 9 to July 16—Unitarian Laymen’s 
League Church School Institute, Kenneth 
McDougall, chairman; July 16 to July 23— 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, chairman; July 23 to August 
6—General Conference of the Summer 
Meetings Association, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
chairman; August 6 to August 20—Isles 
of Shoals Congregational Conference, Rev. 
John Reid, chairman; August 20 to August 
27—Week without a Program, Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, chairman. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, editor of The 
Unitarian News Letter, who has written 
daily correspondence on the Shoals meet- 
ings for the past twelve years for The 
Boston Evening Transcript and other 
periodicals, is chairman of the Shoals 
Publicity Committee this year. 
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Steady, Healthy Growth 
in San Francisco Church 


Reports of organizations made at the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Calif., February 
1, showed increased membership and in- 
terest. The church school enjoyed the 
most marked growth; the attendance 
gained thirty per cent. in the last year; 
the membership now, numbers 107 pupils 
with seventeen officers and teachers, all 
volunteers. There is also a treasury that 
stimulates widespread benevolence. The 
Starr King group of young people of high- 
school age had a creditable record of 
activity in their study of present-day 
needs and problems. Much interest also 
had been shown in the Young People’s 
Religious Union contest for points, with 
San Francisco vying with Los Angeles, 
Calif., in friendly rivalry. The women’s 
organizations reported prosperous years, 
with all departments functioning. An- 
other item concerned a House Committee, 
newly formed, which supplements | the 
work of the Building Committee and has 
the duty of caring for the church 
equipment. 

Bruce Cornwall, the moderator, illus- 
trated his financial report for the year 
by a graphic chart, and questioned if it 
would not be well for the church to follow 
the example of other churches and sub- 
stitute the pledge system for pew rentals. 
The trustees were authorized by vote to 
consider the advisability of such a step. 

Another report stated that two experi- 
ments-beautifying the musical part of the 
Sunday service, and seeking additional 
publicity by distribution of church calen- 
dars-seem to have been justified, as the 
congregations are steadily increasing. 

Charles A. Murdock, surviving trustee 
of the various benevolent funds of the 
church, gave his usual cheery report of 
the bequests as administered in the life 
of the church. As the friend of the donors, 
in every instance, it is appropriate that 
he dispense the income. Rey. Caleb 8. 8. 
Dutton, the pastor, made observations on 
the religious aspects of the age. 

Attendance at the meeting was the 
largest for a number of years. Three 
trustees were elected: Bruce Cornwall, 
the moderator, and Miss Carlie Tomlin- 
son, the clerk, who were given a second 
term of office, and Miss Clotilde Grunsky. 


Spirit of Youth at Work 
in the Palo Alto Church 


Young People’s Sunday was observed in 
the Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, Calif., 
on January 23 as an encouragement to the 
young people to participate in the annual 
meeting of the church held after the 
service. The chief item of encouragement 
in the report of the minister, Rev. Leila 
Lasley Thompson, was the organization 
last autumn of this group of young people, 
mostly college students. Their discussion 
meetings are generally led by a member of 
the group, but occasionally by an outside 
speaker. 

Increased attendance and interest was 
reported for the Alliance branch. Its main 
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practical service has been the making of 
children’s garments for a social worker in 
New York City. Many members, through 
the Cheerful Letter Committee, sent money 
for candy and presents for children in a 
mountain school near Boomer, N.C. Other 
leaders spoke of the healthy attitude and 
good feeling throughout the church, but 
emphasized the need for better financial 
support. ' 
Four trustees were elected: Mrs. Ruth 
M. Calderwood, F. L. Steinmetz, Mrs. A. C. 
Barker, and Edward King. The trustees 
elected Rufus H. Kimball chairman, and 
Mrs. Ruth M. Calderwood as clerk, to 
succeed themselves, and Mrs. A. C. Barker 
to succeed Miss Luna Hoskins as treasurer. 
Mr. King is a young man, a graduate 
student at Leland Stanford University, and 
his election came as a recognition of the 
need for a young person on the board and 
of Mr. King’s loyalty and interest in the 
church. 


Orlando Church Self-supporting ; 
Considering Double Fellowship 


The First Unitarian Church of Orlando, 
Fla., voted at its annual meeting, January 
31, that hereafter the church ask no 
financial aid from the American Unitarian 
Association, but become entirely self-sup- 
porting. A committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of applying for 
fellowship in the Universalist denomina- 
tion as well as the Unitarian, in order to 
meet the full ideal of the “Florida plan” 
of interdenominational work in this State. 

The meeting was largely attended, tax- 
ing the capacity of the parish house. Re- 
ports of the organizations connected with 
the parish pointed to larger congregations, 
larger financial receipts, more members 
added to the church book, more money 
given to philanthropic and missionary 
causes, than ever before in the history of 
the church. In only two points of sta- 
tistics did the chureh fall behind, fewer 
funerals and fewer weddings. 

Miss Flora Schwartz spoke for Unity 
Alliance; T. P. Howes for‘ the Laymen’s 
League; Mrs. Alice H. Badger for the Sun- 
day school; Wayne Shirley for the young 
people, and Rey. G. BE. Haynes for visit- 
ing winter friends. The secretary, Miss 
Virginia E. Spencer, gave a general review 
of the year’s work, and the pastor, Rev. 
George H. Badger, outlined plans for the 
coming year, Officers elected were Dr. 
J. E. Klock, president; Miss Emma L. 
Hainer, vice-president; Dr. Virginia BH. 
Spencer, secretary, and Lawrence D. But- 
terfield and G. Jackson, Jr., for members 
of the board of trustees. 

Although Florida is supposed to be suf- 
fering collapse from its “boosting” ex- 
cesses of last year’s real-estate boom, con- 
ditions in Orlando are distinctly promis- 
ing. Congregations in January exceeded, 
Sunday by Sunday, those of a year ago 
when the boom was at its height, although 
the church does feel the results of the 
financial stringency. of the season. 


OAKLAND, Catir.—aA book department in 
the Alliance branch has resulted in in- 
creased attendance and interest and some 
new members, 
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Minneapolis Church Sells 
Property—Plans to Build 


The property of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
sold for $150,000. The church is now con- 
sidering a new location and plans for build- 
ing. The church edifice long ago proved 
inadequate for the Sunday morning sery- 
ices, which are now held in the Garrick 
Theater. 

At the annual meeting held in January, 
reports presented by the minister, Rev. 
John H. Dietrich, and the secretary showed 
an unusual expansion of work. The 
budget, which was successfully met, was 
fifty per cent. larger than the previous 
year. The average attendance for the 
year was in the neighborhood of 1,200; 
304 people signed membership cards. All 
the services during the year were broad- 
cast. More than 86,000 copies of printed 
addresses were sold and distributed. There 
are more than five hundred regular sub- 
scribers to these pamphlets, which go into 
every State in the Union and to many 
foreign countries. The treasurer announced 
the receipt of a bequest of $1,000 from 
the estate of Ellen G. Bisbee, who has been 
a member of the society for many years. 

Benjamin Drake was re-elected to the 
board of trustees, and Olaf.Thorshoy and 
Oscar C. Burkhard were elected to fill 
vacancies. The retirement of George 8. 
Wilson as trustee marks the termination 
of forty years of almost uninterrupted 
service as trustee, treasurer, and secretary 
of the society. A new Council of Ways 
and Means was elected, as follows: S. A. 
Stockwell, Roy Thorshoyv, BE. Paul Shaw, 
Carl H. Lewis, L. M. Bussey, C. Doolittle, 
Frank Reese, F. H. Jacobson, Dr. J. A. 
Dahl, Morton Arneson, Edward Nelson, 
Vince A. Day, Dr. J. Anna Norris, Mrs. 
C. A. Mann, Dr. Olga Hanson, Miss Mer- 
cedes Nelson, Mrs. Lora Camp Jones, Mrs. 
C. H. Preston. It was voted that the 
presidents of the various organizations in 
the church should be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


Church at Baltimore 
in Foundation Canvass 


The First Unitarian Church of Balti- 
more, Ind., is making a canvass the week 
of February 20-26 for the Unitarian Foun- 
dation. Brief addresses on behalf of the 
forthcoming campaign concluded an annual 
meeting on January 21, at which the parish 
heard encouraging reports that showed a 
vigorous condition. 

Trustees elected for three years were 
Mrs. R. H. Tillman, Adam J. Hazlett, 
Herbert T. Tiffany. William Marshall was 
re-elected treasurer, and Thomas Webster 
made registrar in place of Herbert Tiffany, 
who retired after twelve years of faith- 
ful service. 

The minister, F. Raymond Sturtevant, 
spoke of the cordial feeling and good spirit 
that exists in the church; of the kindness 
shown him and his family during his 
prolonged illness last spring; and of the 
consideration shown him in the pur- 
chase of the residence at Roland Park for 
a parsonage. 


| 
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Of New Orleans Unitarians 


Remarkable roll of men and women in 
education, social service 


The Unitarian tradition is strong among 
the members of the First Unitarian con- 
gregation of New Orleans, La. They be- 
lieve that liberal religion finds its highest 
expression in service to humankind, and 
they interest themselves in good works and 
render civie services. Of this church are 
the following men and women who are 
officially connected with social service and 
education interests of their city and State: 


Charles H. Behre, a director of the Or- 
leans Anti-Tuberculosis League; M. M. 


- Boatner, judge of the Civil District Court; 


Herman B. Gessner, physician, instructor 
in the Medical and Dental Colleges, Tulane 
University ; Robert Glenk, curator of the 
Louisiana State Museum; William B. 
Gregory, professor in the School of 
Mechanics, Hlectrical Hngineering College, 
Tulane University; Clarence C. Henson, 
principal of the Newman Manual Train- 
ing School, treasurer of the Warrington 
Home for Boys; Charles H. Patterson, 
vice-chairman of the Louisiana State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, sec- 
retary of the Prison Reform Association of 
Louisiana, director of the Orleans Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, director of the 
American Prison Association. 

Mrs. Charles H. Behre, president of the 
International Peace League, director of 
the Consumers League, and director of 


' the Salvation Army; Mrs. A. R. Berry, 


director of the Home for Homeless 
Women; Mrs. J. F. Day, recording secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Dispensary for 
Women and Children; Miss Florence Dy- 
mond, president of the New Orleans Dis- 
pensary for Women and Children, director 
of Tulane University; Mrs. William B. 
Gregory, vice-chairman of the New Or- 
leans chapter of the American Red Cross, 
president of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary; Mrs. H. B. Gessner, director of the 
International Peace League, treasurer of 
the New Orleans Home for Incurables, 
vice-president of the Fine Arts Club; Miss 
Josephine Gessner, case worker in the 
Children’s Bureau; Mrs. Robert Glenk, 
director of the International Peace League 
and of the New Orleans Home for In- 
ecurables ; Miss Kate Gordon, vice-president 
of the Orleans Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
secretary. of the Louisiana Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League; Miss Jean M. Gordon, direc- 
tor of the Louisiana Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, superintendent of the Milne 
Asylum for Destitute Girls; Mrs. F. L. 
Nairne, treasurer of the Home for Home- 
less Women, director of the Protestant 
Home for Babies, director of the King’s 
Daughters Circle; Mrs. John F, Oechsner, 
president of the Maternity League; Mrs. 
W. G. Rebentisch, director of the Milne 
Asylum for Destitute Girls, director of the 
Protestant Home for Babies; Mrs. M. H. 
Stern, director of the Home for Incurables ; 
Miss Mary FE. Soulé, director of the Home 
for Incurables, director of the Family 
Service Society ; Mrs. A. M. Shaw, director 
of the Maternity League, director of the 
Warrington Home for Boys Auxiliary; 
Mrs. Martha T. Stone, director of the 
Home for Homeless Women; Mrs. J. B. H. 
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Tegarden, director of the Maternity 
League; Mrs. Hdward Wisner, director of 
the New Orleans Dispensary for Women 
and Children ; Miss Ethel Perkins, teacher, 
Girls’ High School; Miss Victoria Hulse, 
teacher, Girls’ Normal School; Miss Au- 
gustine Aurianne, teacher, Girls’ Normal 
School; Miss Hermine Ujffy, teacher, Miss 
McGee’s School; Miss Elise Ujffy, social 
worker, Pathological Department of Char- 
ity Hospital; Miss Muriel Fisher, secre- 
tary in the psychological department, 
Touro Infirmary; Miss Lilly Nairne, case 
worker, Home for Homeless Women. 


Bolton Parish, Rebuilding, 
Seeks Fund of $25,000 


The First Parish of Bolton, Mass., is 
planning to build a new house of worship 
on the lines of the meeting-house destroyed 
by fire on December 6. The estimated 
cost is $25,000. No contract will be let 
until the funds are assured. Rey. J. N. 
Pardee, the minister emeritus, is chair- 
man; Miss Lucy H. Sawyer is secretary; 
and Edward L. Edes is treasurer of the 
Finance Committee which has sent out 
this appeal. 

“The building of a new house of worship 
on the site of the old meeting-house 
destroyed by fire the 6th of December, 
which had stood for 133 years as a con- 
sSpicuous landmark on the hill commanding 
the ‘Great Road’ and as an inspiration to 
holy sentiments, is an enterprise of vital 
interest to every inhabitant of Bolton and 
to all its neighbors, and to every person 
abroad whose family traditions are rooted 
in the soil of the community or who has 
spent happy days among its picturesque 
hills and quiet valleys. 

“Leaving sentiment aside as sacred, and 
coming down to hard fact, the loss of the 
old meeting-house depreciates the value 
of every parcel of real property in the 
town. The loss can be made good only 
by replacement in so far as is financially 
possible. 

“To fully replace the old meeting-house 
is, for us, a financial impossibility; but a 
satisfactory house of worship of the same 
general type can be built at an estimated 
cost of $25,000. To take economic ad- 
vantage of the early opening of the build- 
ing season, the Finance Committee is 
undertaking to secure the necessary funds 
before the first of April, in cash and per- 
sonal pledges running from one to five 
years. In any event, no contract will be 
let until the funds have been assured.” 


Evolution Wins and Loses 


The anti-evolution bill presented to the 
New Hampshire Legislature died in com- 
mittee. The Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives yoted that 
it was “inexpedient to legislate on the 
question.” The House on February 10 
adopted this report ‘without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

In Arkansas, however, the House on the 
same day passed its bill by a vote of fifty 
to forty-seven. The provisions of this bill, 
and measures proposed in New Hampshire 
and other States, were reviewed in THE 
Reaister of February 17. 


Y“ESR..U. 
Conference Scholarships 


(Travel and Hotel Expenses) 


Awarded by the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society to the 
writers of the 


THREE BEST ESSAYS 


on the subject 


‘““What Shall the Nations of the . 
World Do About Alcohol ?’’ 


ALL ESSAYS MUST BE IN BY APRIL 30, 1927 


For particulars address 


Rev. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, Secretary, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Form and Content of 
Modern Worship 
March 14—Religion as Celebration. 


March 
March 23— 


March 16—Liturgical Form. 


21—Liturgical Materials. 
The Esthetics of Structure. 


By Rev. VON OGDEN VOGT, A.M., B.D., 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 


and Lecturer on Religion and Fine Arts 
in Chicago Theological Seminary 


On Monday and Wednesday afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 
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In the secret chamber 
of our HEARTS is a 
candle 
lighted by the hand 
OF GOD 


Memorial Seaving Held for 
J. Sidney Moulton 


A memorial service in honor of Rey. J. 
Sidney Moulton was held February 13 in 
the First Parish Church of Stow, Mass., 
which he served for more than forty years. 
Mr. Moulton died on January 24. He had 
retired from the active ministry on Novem- 
ber 1, 1925, when he was made minister 
emeritus of the parish. 

Rey. Alva J. Shaller, minister of the 
church, opened the service and read two 
letters, one from Rey. William Channing 
Brown of Wheeling, W. Va., and formerly 
minister of the neighboring parish of 
Littleton, Mass.; the other from Rev. 
Samuel W. Adriance of Winchester, Mass., 
a classmate of Mr. Moulton’s at Dartmouth 
College. The Communion table was deco- 
rated with flowers sent by the Dartmouth 
class of 1873, of which Mr. Adriance is 
secretary. Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, a class- 
mate in the Harvard Divinity School, re- 
called Mr. Moulton’s student days. Rey. 
Preston R. Crowell, formerly minister of 
the Stow Union Evangelical Church, spoke 
of Mr. Moulton as friend, co-worker, and 
citizen. Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
Concord, Mass., paid tribute to one who 
served long and well not only his parish 
and town but the cause of liberal religion 
at large. 


Alliance Everywhere 
Pillar of the Church 


At the Central Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciate Alliance meeting in the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo., on January 28, Dr. 
William L. Sullivan talked of “The service, 
the Fidelity, and the Persistent Courage 
of the Alliances Everywhere.” “The Alli- 
ance,” said Dr. Sullivan, “might be con- 
sidered, in many places, the chief pillar of 
the church, and oftentimes the only pillar 
of the church. 

“Hducators urge that there is something 
needed over and above education. We are 
making progress, we are moving forward; 
but something is lost—a sanctity that we 
need. The work of keeping alive the great 
gospel of religious liberty—the Alliance 
has borne it as no one else has borne it. 

“The Alliance contains those who feel 
that this spiritual fellowship must not die. 
By quiet fidelity and persistent courage, 
you are doing your share to paint the walls 
of Paradise. 

“Hold fast and stand true. This advice 
is not needed, but accepted. Your past 
work is the best warrant that your coming 
work will be worthy of it.” 
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I Re RC’ TOR 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


B. Farneam Smite 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SouTH- 
woRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Srvpn Park Squagn, BosTon, Mass. 
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UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, 7'reas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locxn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care | 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presrent and Vicr-PresiDENT, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y, De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WaLtrteEr S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policyunder Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


Is Model Church Calendar 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass., has taken over 
the publication of The Wellesley Unita- 
rian, It appears in a new and attractive 
typographical dress. It combines the 
functions of a parish bulletin and a 


“broadeaster” of religious principles by 
using the front and the back pages chiefly 
for the effective display of sermonettes, 
editorials, or quotations from books, and 
the inside pages for parish announcements 
and messages from the minister and other 
parish leaders. : 


Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 


ES 
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Colored Community Church 
Must Quit or Get Building 


The North Cambridge (Mass.) Com- 
munity Church, which has for the past 
ten years been conducting preaching serv- 
ices, Sunday-school, Boy Scout troops, 
Campfire Girls’ work, music, woodwork, 
printing, sewing, gardening classes, and 
clubs for young people, must find new 
quarters or discontinue its activities. The 
building occupied at present is unsafe, and 
the city plans to demolish it in the spring. 

The work of this church is endorsed by 
eleven Old Cambridge and North Cam- 
bridge churches, the Cambridge Council of 
Boy Scouts of America, and by Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
More than a thousand lives in the im- 
mediate neighborhood have been influenced 
by the Sunday-school, the preaching sery- 
ices, and the vocational clubs and classes. 
Negro boys in the Roxbury neighborhood 
have for three years felt the spirit of this 
ehurch through a Boy Scout troop, spon- 
sored and officered by former members of 
the Community Church troop. Inmates of 
public homes, churches, and charitable or- 
ganizations have received much cheer and 
benefit from this church through the chorus 
and entertainments of the young people. 
These and other activities represent ten 
years’ labor of two former Hampton 
students, Rev. Samuel O. Weems and Mrs. 
Weems, and their volunteer helpers. 

The building occupied at present is un- 
safe and inadequate. More room is needed 
for all of the departments. For instance, 
the Sunday-school can make no effort to- 
ward larger attendance, because of the lack 
of room. A home that will properly house 
all the activities is the greatest need, and 
a movement to provide such a home is now 
under way. A conveniently located tract 
of land has been purchased and is free 
from debt. Attractive and economical 
plans, providing for a chapel, a recrea- 
tional hall, and a vocational shop, have 
been designed. Over $3,000 toward the 
building fund has been subscribed. Other 
gifts toward the building are urgently 
solicited. Any amount, however small, 
will be greatly appreciated, and should be 
sent to Lloyd A. Frost, Cambridge Trust 
Company, North Cambridge, Mass., or to 
Rey. Samuel O. Weems, 28. Hubbard 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


At the Unitarian Club 


- Members of the Unitarian Club in Bos- 
ton, Mass., had an interesting evening at 
their annual meeting on January 12, when 
they listened to reminiscences by Bishop 
William Lawrence of “A Few Citizens of 
Boston, a Generation Ago,” and heard Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., tell 
briefly of “The Unitarian Opportunity in 
Minnesota.” 

Bostonians figuring in Bishop Lawrence's 
entertaining and discerning sketches in- 
eluded Colonel Aspinwall, Edward and 
William Everett, E. Rockwood Hoar and 
George Hoar, James Russell Lowell, Gen- 
eral Devens, and William H. Baldwin. He 
spoke at length on the founding of the 
First Gospel Church in America by David 


The Christian Register 


Sears, a former resident of Longwood, and 
quoted from the diary of his grandfather, 
William Appleton, describing life on 
Beacon Street at that time. 

The impending danger in Minnesota of 
a statute like that in Tennessee in viola- 
tion of the liberty of science teaching, 
creates a situation that is ‘tremendous 
and picturesque,” Mr. Eliot said. Two 
personalities, two champions, stand boldly 
out in the conflict, Dr. W. B. Riley of 
Minneapolis, ultra-Fundamentalist, and 
Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in that same city. 
In My. Bliot’s judgment, Dr. Riley is mis- 
guided, but he is wholly sincere and wields 
an enormous influence. Mr. Eliot declared 
that Mr. Dietrich is doing a remarkable 
work of education, preaching to congrega- 
tions of 1,500 to 1,900 people, making 
it plain that a thoroughgoing modern 
scientific point of view is not at variance 
with things of the spirit, with real reli- 
gion. Mr. Dietrich will have none of the 
tradition that “no souls are saved after the 
first twenty minutes” ; he preaches an hour, 
sometimes an hour and a quarter, and 
his people hear him gladly. Unitarians 
ought to be “intensely proud” of this work 
that is being done in their name, declared 
Mr. Eliot. 

“Our responsibility is to make clear the 
fundamental issues in this conflict,” Mr. 
Iliot said. “The majority of the people of 
Minnesota do not see the point. They 
think they have to choose between science 
and religion. The young people are choos- 
ing the former. We must make these 
people see that they can and should 
choose both.” 

These officers were re-elected: W. Rod- 
man Peabody, president; Arthur P. Rugg, 
vice-president ; William T. Reid, Jr., seere- 
tary; Francis P. Sears, treasurer; and 
Charles F. D. Belden, an additional mem- 
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ber of the Council. To fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Charles 
W. Eliot, Le Baron Russell Briggs was 
chosen as the other vice-president. Payson 
Dana and William L. Barnard were elected 
to the Council. 


Death 


HAAGSMA—In New York City, February §, 
Ysbrand B., husband of Alvira Phelps Haagsma ; 
father of Orland Haagsma, Lake City, Colo., 
and Lucy Haagsma Thomas of Chicago, Il. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Position as MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER or 
COMPANION sought by a refined, intelligent 
woman. References unquestioned. Address 
Tuer CHRISTIAN RncisturR, C-122. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home’ for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. JPxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 ‘‘G”’ Street, Northwest. 


NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN, July 2, 1927 
52 days, $600 up, visiting 10 Countries 


Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


: oy chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 days, $1,250 up, MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. 25, 
1928, ‘65 days, $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 
gram 80 pp. with ratés of any Cruise sent free. 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk 2D, 70 E. 45 St., NewYork 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


feo 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. _ ? 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor ie ae : 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CurisTiAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. F 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Guorce G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


PLEASANTRIES 


git was the first of the month, and the 
bills had just come in. One said, “Dear 
me!” The other replied, “I quite agree 
with you.” 


Harvard, according to President Lowell, 
is in the business of “teaching men how to 
think,” and a distracted undergraduate 
writes in to inquire whether this course 
is compulsory or baa soe es : 

“You know, Bobby, wan ’re not nearly so 
obedient as you used to be. I wonder why 
that is.’ “Well, mother, if you ask me, I 
think present-day fashions may have some- 
thing to do with it.’—Punch. 


The Bishop of Hereford looks to the 
human side of his high calling: “I oc- 
casionally exhort the clergy of my diocese 
to learn to conjugate ‘I am firm, thou art 
obstinate, he is pig-headed.’ ” 


“You mustn’t be afraid of the dark, 
dear,” a mother said to her little girl. 
“But, Mother,” wailed the tot, “it gets.in 
my eyes and I can’t see anything.”—New 
Haven Register. 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school 
during writing time): “Henry, why are 
you not writing?” Henry: “I ain’t got no 
pen.” Teacher: “Where’s your grammar?” 
Henry: “She’s dead.”—Seratch. 


“Isn’t the ocean grand and majestic?” 
“Yes; and there’s an indefinable something 
about it that impresses me strangely.” 
“J feel that way, too. I guess it’s the | * 
utter absence of  bDill-boards.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


He went into a branch post office, where 
he was well known, to send off a betting 
telegram, says The Manchester Guardian. 
The assistant could not quite make out 
what he had written as the sender, and 
said: ‘Why, Mr. Wilson, this isn’t your 
name.” “No,” he replied, “that’s my 
pomme de terre.” 


The issue of pacifism and preparedness 
is always with us. Says Edward L. James 
in The New York Times: “American public 
opinion holds that if Cain had not had a 
club he would not have killed Ahel. 
European public opinion holds that if Abel 
had had a club he probably would not have 
got killed by Cain.” 


Willie had accompanied his father to 
the tailor’s. When his father had selected 
the material for his suit, Willie asked the 
tailor if he might examine the sample. 
The lad appraised the goods very carefully, 
being interrupted by the tailor, who told 
him he was looking at the “wrong side.” 
“T know it,” said Willie, “but that is the 
side that’ll be turned out when mother 
makes it over for me.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


An Oklahoma mother has been trying 
Coué-ism on her children. Finding some 
difficulty in getting her young son to take 
a spoonful of castor oil, she reminded him, 
“Now, Wilbur, you know all you have to 
do is to keep on saying to yourself, ‘It 
tastes good! It tastes good!’ and it won't 
be hard to take at all.” Suddenly Wilbur 
had an inspiration. “Mother,” he cried, 
“T know a better thing to say. I will say, 
‘T’ve already taken it! I’ve already taken 
it’ and then I shan’t have to take it at all.” 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


Presiden’, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams, 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wie. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
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Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. oc 
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Does Bour Daughter 


Own a Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 
suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service, Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston “Hancock 6300 aed 
RS 


MacHutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. 
College Board Examinations, General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Sannmine) Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass 


r 


One year review for 


Church Announcements 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m, A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


-“Short Walks with Philosophers.” 


(24) [Fepruary 24 1927 
In this Number 
Editorials... $95. °S St ae eee 
Original and Selected 
Germany Has Her Anti-Evolution, Too, by 
R. H. Markham 148 
China Asks the West for No More Favors, by 
Edward H. Hume 149. 
Youth in 200 Chancel and Pulpits, by "Fred- 
erick T. McGill, J: Ts avs 150 
“Buchmanism” as a Devotee “Sees It, “by 
Granville Hicks 151 
New Bible Talks: XIII, schilips Brooke on 
the Bible, by J. T. Sunderland . “ 152 
A. U. A. Appeal this Year for $100,000 cose a eke 
Union Progress of Liberal Churches... - 163 
Word and Work Department. . . . . . 153 
Good Reading 
pseery Geuleamey ANE ereliom. Pieri te ts, 
Books canta ae es, 
Verse 
Why Not? No Else Trip, ks Mariaas 
Dillon ayia. cugsteeek S +o 158) 
Our Children 
A Gift from the White alerem: by Blanche 
Elizabeth Wade . 159 
Old Squaw and the Papoose on n Her Back, by 
Margaret Hill . 2... 4 160 
Poetry 
Just Dirt, by Mary i: T.“Eufte <9 ". 5) a) ere 


Church Notes: a se) i542) woe ore 
Pleasaniries ix: dea) is,\ciialcs 1 eee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


Minis- 
Minister, 
Service at 11 a.m, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 p.m. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH in 
Boston, South Street. Carlyle Summerbell, 
minister. Service, 11 A.M. February series, 
February 27, 
“Nietzche and Jesus.” Vested choir—inspiring 
services. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
Rev. | 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday School at 38.00 P.M. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William HE, 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
Hee Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices ; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 a.m., 
Church school at King’s Chapel House. 5. P.M., 


Vesper Service. Week-day services, 12,15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to eee 
preacher: Rey.’ Albert W. Palmer, D.D., First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. : 
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